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Events of the GHeek. 


Wuize she maintains her obstinate resistance to the 
German advance, Russia is engaged in a process of 
internal transformation, which may renew her political 
structure as well as her military organization. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas no longer holds the supreme 
command. The motive for the change is rather political 
than military. A typical figure of Old-world Russia, a 
staunch Orthodox Conservative, and throughout the 
present reign the chief prop of his nephew’s throne and 


the inspirer of his policy, he no longer represents. 


the dominant mood of the nation, though all parties do 
justice to his steadiness and his honesty. The titular 
command will be held by the Tsar in person, and his 
presence at the front may bring fresh spirit to his peasant 
soldiers. The real military direction will fall to the new 
Chief-of-the-ctaff, General Alexeieff, transferred to this 
responsible position from the Caucasus. He has a 
reputation as a scientific soldier, and, what is much more 
significant, he is, like General Polivanoff, the new 
Minister of War, a Liberal in politics. The Grand Duke 





becomes Viceroy of the Caucasus, a military post, and 
his nomination seems to imply a renewal of the offensive 
there. There will, one hopes, be no change in the spirit 
of the administration of the Caucasus. Prince 
Vorontsoff-Dashkoff, the late Viceroy, found a chaos of 
artificially engendered racial feuds, and his policy 
reversed the eiie repression of the Armenians so com- 
pletely as to make them a loyal and Russophil element. 
* * * 


Tue changes in the high command are probably 
only the beginning of a broad Liberal reconstruction. 
They reflect the general verdict of the Duma that the 
reverses of Russia in the field were a final proof of the 
incompetence of the bureaucracy, corrupt at the worst, 
obscurantist at the best. The newly-formed ‘‘ bloc ’’ of 
the Liberals and Conservatives in the Duma _ holds 
together. After Moscow, the municipality of Petrograd 
has backed its programme. The Tsar, in a speech to the 
conference on munitions and supplies, seemed to 
deprecate political discussion at this moment, on the plea 
that nothing ought to distract the mind of the nation 
from its single task of driving the enemy from its soil. 
But the general feeling seems to be that the first step 
towards victory must be to create an honest, capable, and 
popular Government. It seems to be generally agreed 
that M. Goremykin cannot remain Premier. The Duma 
has tried to secure the nomination of a Parliamentarian, 
preferably its Speaker, M. Rodzianko. The reactionaries 
have fought hard rather than allow the Premiership to 
pass out of the hands of a bureaucrat. It is expected 
that a compromise will be found in the nomination of a 
soldier as Prime Minister General Polivanoff is 
personally popular, and is regarded as a Liberal. 

. * * 


Tue report that the great representative congress 
held at Moscow on Sunday, August 22nd, had passed 
a unanimous ‘solution in favor of continuing the 
war, at what to a victorious end, gave satis- 
factory ear. st of the unshaken purpose of the Russian 
people, for Moscow is the heart of Russia. But the full 
text of the resolutions, as reported in the ‘‘ Frankfurter 
Zeitung,’’ of August 28th, shows that the Congress went 
much further than the demand for the formation of a 
Cabinet of National Defence, telegraphed by Reuter. 
These demands correspond closely to the programme 
of 1905. The Congress declared that the unity and pre- 
paredness for any sacrifice which at the outbreak of war 
animated all classes in Russia, have been stultified by 
the administrative failure of a non-responsible Govern- 
ment, and its continued policy of repression. ‘‘ In order,”’ 
they state, “to secure a real co-ordination of national 
energy, the existing differentiation in the treatment of 
nationalities and creeds must be abolished.’’ The 
problem of the supply of food and of munitions—the 
lack of which has increased the terrible sufferings of 
the heroic Russian soldiers—can only be solved by the 
grant of the right to form industrial unions and associa- 
tions, of freedom of speech and writing. “ At the present 
moment,” the resolutions conclude, “the reconstruction of 
the Government, so as include persons who enjoy the con- 
fidence of the country, is an indispensable condition of 
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victory.’”’ According to the “ Frankfurter ’’ the text of 
the resolutions has been suppressed in Russia. 
* * * 

Tue new hope behind the fighting line in Russia is 
reflected in a distinct improvement of the military 
position. It cannot be said that the German advance 
has been checked as a whole. 
probably reach its immediate objectives. But the 
German communiqués no longer report considerable 
captures of prisoners. The advance upon Riga proceeds 
very slowly, while in Galicia a vanguard, composed 
mainly of Germans, has suffered a heavy and humiliating 
loss. This happened on the Sereth lines not far from 
Tarnopol. An Austro-German force, which included a 
German Guard Division, prepared an attack by an 
intense bombardment, but was itself enveloped in a 
Russian counter-attack. It lost in prisoners two hundred 
officers and eight thousand men, together with thirty 
guns. On the other hand, the fortress and depot of 
Grodno, the last point of resistance on the Brest lines, has 
fallen, and the brisk Russian counter-offensive before 
Vilna has probably exhausted itself. In the southern 
area also, Dubno, the second of the three forts of the 
so-called Volhynian triangle, has been taken. 
not yet assailed. 


Kovno is 


a * o 


Ir is possible now to guess at German aims on this 
front. An order of the day issued by von Below has 
fallen into Russian hands. It urges his men to take 
Riga and the line of the Dvina, after which they are 
promised a rest through the winter in Riga, to be followed 
by an advance on Petrograd in spring. The importance 
of Riga is that it would serve as an admirable base of 
supply. A trunk railway runs from Riga through Vilna 
down to Rovno, and thence to Lemberg. It would be a 
natural ambition for the Germans to aim at drawing their 
line just in front of this railway. What they are fighting 
for at present is in short neither Petrograd nor Kieff, but 
the full use of the good strategic railway system of the 
Brest-Vilna area. It is already nearly in their hands, 
and they will probably secure the whole of it in due 
course. Their more important military purpose seems, 
however, doomed to failure. They have not succeeded in 
bringing any large Russian force to a decisive battle in 
disadvantageous conditions. The three main Russian 
armies, now under Ruszky, Evert, and Ivanoff, remain 
in being, reduced, outnumbered, but still undaunted. 
Their numbers will be trebled by new levies before spring 
brings with it the possibility of a fresh advance. 

* . . 

For the second week in succession the communiqués 
from the French front have laid stress on the heavy 
cannonading along the whole line, but especially above 
and below Arras. There has also been a second bombard- 
ment, within a short interval, by a large flotilla, of the 
Belgian coast near Ostend. These symptoms have been 
watched with deep interest, in the hope that the moment 
for an offensive had come. Is this the overture? One 
can only record that so far no infantry attack has 
followed, and on our front the two weeks have been 
uneventful. The absence of General Joffre on a visit to 
the Italian front does not suggest the probability of any 
early effort on the French side. On the other hand, the 
Germans have renewed their offensive in the Argonne, 
and heavy bombardments with asphyxiating shells have 
been followed on two successive days by determined 
infantry attacks. The results seem to have been small, 
and the French have nothing worse to record than the 
loss in two places of parts of an advanced trench, but the 
Germans claim two thousand prisoners. 


It continues, and will 





ZePPE.ins this week, on two successive nights, carried 
out two merely murderous attempts on what is offi- 
cially described as “ the Eastern Counties and the district 
of London.” The chief damage done in Tuesday’s raid 
was the destruction of “ fifteen small dwelling-houses.”’ 
Of the more serious raid on London on Wednesday night, 
no particulars may be published beyond the statement 
that “some fires’’ were caused. The casualties were 
heavy, totalling 56 on Tuesday night and 106 on Wednes- 
day. In the two raids, no fewer than thirty persons were 
killed and 34 seriously injured. Nearly all were civilians, 
and the majority were, as usual, women and children. 
As the official statement truly says, the consequences, 
“from a military standpoint ’’ were a “ dismal failuré.”’ 
The fact seems to be that some pointe of military, or at 
least public, importance were aimed at in one of 
the raids, but this was not the objective of the second, 
for Wednesday night’s Zeppelins simply strewed bombs 
indiscriminately as they flew along. The proper use of 
airmanship in war is in reconnaissance; otherwise it is 
mere murder and arson. The moral result of such brutal 
essays in terrorism as these German raids is, from our 
standpoint, excellent, and recruiting in London has been 
stimulated. 

* * * 

Tue German pledge to give liners the benefit of a 
warning and search before sending them to the bottom 
has been promptly violated. On Saturday night the 
Allan liner “ Hesperian,’’ outward bound from Liverpool, 
was torpedoed without warning off the coast of Ireland. 
She did not sink at once, and most of her numerous 
passengers and crew were saved, but the missing number 
thirty-two persons, including ten passengers: of the 
missing seamen one is said to be an American citizen. 
The official German excuse seemg to be the mere falsehood 
that the “ Hesperian ’’ was sunk not by a torpedo but by 
amine. The evidence of her officers leaves no doubt as 
to the fact of the attack. A vigorous and biting letter 
from Mr. Balfour comments on the change (not so real 
as had been expected) in German policy. His explanation 
is that the Germans have gradually realized that these 
outrages are blunders as well as crimes. While 
the German under-water craft have been greatly reduced 
in numbers since the campaign began, our mercantile 
marine, he states, has actually increased. It does 
not seem that the Germans are yet sufficiently 
convinced of their blunder. The French publicists who 
have been. visiting our fleet dwell on the numerous 
casualties to these craft, of which it is said about one-half 
have been lost. 

. * * 

Tue decisive political event of the week has been 
the unanimous vote of the Trade Union Congress against 
conscription, preceded by an almost unanimous debate. 
The Congress speaks for the Eldermen of the trade 
unions, not their young blood, and its verdict rather 
under-emphasizes the general feeling. The resolution 
of the Parliamentary Committee was as follows :— 

“That we, the delegates to this Congress, represent- 
ing nearly 3,000,000 orginized workers, record our hearty 
appreciation of the magnificent response made to the 
call for volunteers to fight against the tyranny of 
militarism. 

“We emphatically protest against the sinister efforts 
of a section of the reactionary press in formulating 
newspaper policies for party purposes and attempting 
to foist on this country conscription, which always 
proves a burden to the workers, and will divide the 
nation at a time when absolute unanimity is essential. 

“No reliable evidence has been produced to show 
that the voluntary system of enlistment is not adequate 
to meet all the Empire’s requirements. 
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“ We believe that all the men necessary can, and 
will, be obtained through a voluntary system properly 
organized, and we heartily support, and will give every 
aid to, the Government in their present efforts to secure 
the men necessary to prosecute the war to a successful 
issue.” 


The debate revealed (1) a profound hatred of conscrip- 
tion on its merits; (2) a plain hint on the part of Mr. 
Smillie and others of resistance to it; and (3) a much 
smaller and milder strain of feeling, suggesting that 
while the trade unions would take nothing from Press 
agitators, they would at least debate a unanimous deci- 
sion of the Government. The rider to the resolution 
suggesting such a consideration, was, however, with- 
drawn, the feeling of the Congress going obviously far 
beyond it. 
- ~ * 

Mr. Seppon’s Presidential address—like most of the 
speeches—was a study in statesmanship, quiet in tone, 
but ably phrased and conceived. The aversion to Prussian 
militarism, “with all ite attested cruelty, rapine, and 
murders ’’ was unqualified. The war was a wrestling of 
systems, not of parties. But labor retained its right to 
overthrow profiteering and pseudo-patriotism. The labor 
unrest was chiefly due to the increased food prices and 
large profits. He censored the Government’s failure to 
nationalize them or to show an equal keenness in dealing 
with the rights of labor and the product of munitions. 
Labor, he concluded, epigrammatically, was “ unalterably 
opposed to ‘an iron peace and a freedom under a 
Prussian shield’ whether it came from Potsdam or 
Printing House Square.’’ 

~ * + 

Mr. Luioyvp Gerorce addressed the Congress on 
Wednesday in response to an invitation. He told the 
delegates that their resolution, passed on the previous 
day, to assist the Government in the prosecution of the 
war was ‘‘ epoch-making.’’ The war had resolved itself 
into a conflict between the mechanics of Germany and 
Austria on the one hand and the mechanics of Great 
Britain and France on the other. The problem was 
almgst entirely a labor problem, and the country at the 
present moment was not doing its utmost. An addition 
of 80,000 skilled men and 200,000 unskilled men and 
women was required for the new national arsenals. Only 
15 per cent. of the machines for turning out munitions 
were working night shifts. He accordingly asked 
organized labor to assist in three directions :— 

“1.--By the suspension during the war of restric- 
tions which made it difficult to make the best use of 
skilled labor by employing unskilled for all work in 
which highly skilled labor was not absolutely essential. 

“ 2.—By suspending all practices and customs which 
have the effect of preventing nen from turning out as 
much work as their strength and skill permit. 

“3.—By avoiding any stoppages in essential work 
during the period of the war.” 

. + * 

Turninc to the employers, Mr. George said 
that practically the whole of the engineering works 
in the country had been taken over and controlled by the 
State. Profits had been limited by the standard that 
existed before the war, together with an allowance for 
increased capital. In all these controlled establishments 
the Government had power to determine wages as well 
as hours and conditions of labor. This was the greatest 
step that had ever been taken in the direction of con- 
trolling the industries of the country by the State, and 
it prevented unfair profits from being made at the 
expense of Labor. Piece rates had been maintained, 
and if a single case were brought to his notice where the 
Government’s bargain had not been adhered to in the 














letter and in the spirit, he was prepared to remedy it 

within twenty-four hours. Mr. Lloyd George then gave 

some instances of the way in which, he said, trade union 

restrictions had interfered with work. His last appeal 

was to beg the delegates not to put the country against 

organized labor when the nation was fighting for her life. 
* * * 

Proressor ScuusTer’s Presidential address to the 
British Association was, in large part, a protest against 
merely utilitarian ideals in science. Science found its 
noblest task in surrendering its richest achievements to the 
uses of humanity. But if these achievements were valued 
solely by their results in power and wealth, they could 
only lead to a passing and superficial prosperity. It was 
this worship of material success, this contempt for 
idealism, that had maddened Germany and plunged 
Europe in war. All intellectual work was vitally affected 
by that struggle. As for science :— 

“Sorrowfully she covers her face, because that 
power, accumulated through the peaceful efforts of the 
sons of all nations, was never meant for death and 
destruction ; gladly she helps, because a war wantonly 
provoked threatens civilization, and only through 
victory shall we achieve a peace in which once more 
Science can hold up her head, proud of her strength to 
preserve the intellectual freedom which is worth more 
than material prosperity, to defeat the spirit of evil 
that destroyed the sense of brotherhood among nations, 
and to spread the love of truth.” 

* * * 

On Wednesday the sections began their meetings. 
Organization was generally their key-word—organization 
among scientific societies; organization of the cotton 
industry ; organization to promote the economy of fuel, 
a subject which Professor Bone predicted would be 
the most urgent national question after the war. 
Professor Scott, whose address to the Economic 
Section was one of the best of the meeting, was 
more optimistic. There was no reason, he thought, 
for us to be perturbed by newspaper commonplaces 
about “the triumph of German organization,’’ for 
German organization involved a mechanical rigidity and 
a severe limitation of initiative, while our own was much 
more spontaneous and free. In some degree these 
characteristics were due to the economists. They had 
contributed to the making of free men in a free land, and 
in freedom resided the real power of initiative and 
organization. 

* * * 

For some time past several American newspapers 
have been publishing revelations based on intercepted 
documents, which exposed the unneutral activities of 
German diplomatists in the States. The climax came 
this week, when the text of a letter written by Dr. 
Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador, to Baron von Burian, 
was divulged by the ‘‘ Chicago Herald.’’ The letter, 
together with some very compromising reports, was seized 
in a British port in the possession of a Mr. Archibald, 
a pro-German American journalist. It explains the 
means taken by the Ambassador to promote strikes among 
Austro-Hungarian workers in American munition 
factories which are fulfilling contracts for the Allies, and 
asks for money to earry on this and similar enterprises. 
Dr. Dumba explains that he was only trying to save his 
subjects from a crime against their own country. As 
most of them, however, are Slavs, the probability is that 
they are making shells for the Allies with much goodwill. 
This disclosure has led to an angry demand in the 
American press for the expulsion of Dr. Dumba, who has 
attempted to clear himself in an interview with Mr. 
Lansing, it is said, with small effect. It is inconceivable 
that a Sackville can go and a Dumba can stay. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE BLOW TO CONSCRIPTION. 


THE unanimous vote of the Trade Union Congress against 
conscription shatters the agitation which favored it. 
No Ministry dare disregard such a resolution in time of 
war. No Parliament would elect to prosecute a war based 
essentially on national unity and consent on a principle 
repudiated by the leaders of vital parts of the armies 
that fight it and the country that sustains it. We state 
this proposition with the more confidence inasmuch as the 
motion and the uncompromising speeches supporting 
it make it perfectly clear that we are in no such 
straits in regard to public opinion as we were when some 
of the most generous spirits in our statesmanship resisted 
the Napoleonic wars, with a mass of popular assent 
behind them. The workman has a healthy contempt for 
the kind of conscriptionist agitation which flutters its 
wild skirts under his eyes. He knows that, to vary a 
phrase of Mr. Chesterton’s, there are people who want 
the war to begin conscription even more than to end “‘ the 
Hun.’ And it is opposition to that particular brand 
of anti-patriotism which governs the trade unionist’s 
entire attitude to the war. War is a terrible proposition 
At the best of times a slight interval 
stands between him and sheer insufficiency of living, and 
war, especially such a war as this, tends to break that 
thin barrier down. Yet it is not surprising that British 
workmen and workwomen should have backed this war 
with their bodies and their labor powers as they have 
They feel called to 
avenge and to right the wrongs of Belgium. But, looking 


to the workman. 


never consciously backed another. 


at home, they see also that Germany is the one 
State in the world that 
encircle and absorb that 
which is trade unionism. 


has shown its ability to 

State within the State 
The Imperial Insurance Code 
fully revealed the intention and the power of the German 
bureaucrats to put the State-machine over Social 
Democracy, and the war has shown conclusively which 
was the master in the German State and which the 
What was the Siegfried-sword that in August, 
to the earth? Con- 
British trade unionism, even more than its 
Germarr counterpart, is the child of freedom; and that 


liberty it purchased with a great price. 


slave. 
1914, smote German Socialism 


scription. 


If Germany 
wins this war, the trade unionist sees that State abso- 
lutism, with its ‘ Christless code’’ of autocratic power, 
will govern Europe, as a spiritual no less than a material 
influence. 

How signal must such a victory appear to the British 
trade unionist should it win over his country to 
the powerful weapon of State-force called conscription ! 
“I supported this war,” he says; “ I freely offered myself 
and my children in service to it as a battle against 
Prussian ideas ; but now you propose to adopt those ideas, 
and to deprive my class of the power to decide the 
justice or the injustice of any future war.’’ This is 
the grand motive of the trade union resistance to con- 
scription. It represents the instinctive hold of democracy 
to a fundamental liberty of our island State. Nor is the 
motive of prudence absent. The war may well involve a 





debt of two or three thousand millions. If, through 
conscription, we add to this dead weight on our energies 
the further incumbrance of an annual charge for arma- 
ments of some hundred and fifty millions, coupled with 
the universal obligation of foreign service on a pittance, 
the day of trade unionism will be over. The greater 
State will absorb the smaller, and grow more and more 
anti-social in its policy. Hundreds of thousands 
of workers will temporarily be withdrawn from 
trade unionist control; the conditions of the soldier’s 
life will be transformed, under the hardest type 
of military service that any modern State can prescribe. 
Peace and industry will not be the preoccupation of such 
a country; but rather, under the dominant State 
authority, an unceasing preparation for war. 

Now, it is quite true that the Congress, though 
united against conscription, was slightly divided between 
out-and-out opposition, which is by far the stronger 
strain, and the position of accepting it under a decree of 
necessity, soberly proclaimed by a united Government. 
But the practical difference between these attitudes is 
small. We all mean to win the war, if won it is to be. 
But none of those who believe in voluntaryism, as all 
trade unionists do, will lightly be driven out of the faith 
that they hold the right stick to beat the Germans 
with, the stick which generations of Englishmen have 
been taught to wield. They believe in their country’s 
power. They know that even if it be true that 
Germany has up to this point won the land war, 
we have won the sea-war, and won it by the kind of 
service which is the first choice of the best type of 
volunteer Briton. And the only army they know 
of and sympathize with (for they made it) is a 
volunteer army. Therefore, for both the sections—if 
sections they are—the whole conscriptionist case has got 
to be proven before they advance one step towards its 
acceptance. They are convinced that we have (a) 
all the men we can use; (6) many more men than we 
can arm; (c) the best of the men; (d) a continuing lack 
of munitions ; (¢) the necessity of a greater output of the 
civil industries ; (f) an absence of all proof or suggestion 
that conscription would not worsen (c), (d), and 
(e), or effect any improvement in (a) and (b). The 
Government has never hinted that conscription would 
lighten any difficulty arising under one of these 


necessities of the war. On the contrary, Lord 
Kitchener in his running comments on the state 
of recruiting never fails to convey a _ precisely 
opposite impression. No authority has pretended 


that, after of war, the voluntary effort 
has slackened, or that it is insufficient to maintain our 
proper military contribution to the war in relation to 
the other services we render—naval, financial, industrial 
—all of them of supreme importance. No sic volo sic juheo 
is likely to shake a position thus established in the minds 
of the workpeople. A revolutionary change of our 
military system must be considered and defended on hard 
grounds of reason and compelling circumstance, which, 
at present, are not even visible. 

Even if we concede to the conscriptionists the point 
which destroys their military claim and confines their 


war on voluntaryism to a plea for a better distribution 


a@ year 
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of workers between soldiering and munition-making or 
manufacturing for export, the workmen will certainly 
refuse any demand for forced service. The new argu- 
ment of the conscriptionists is not for a larger army. 
It is for a smaller or a weaker one. They suggest for 
example, that miners and engineers should not have 
been taken for the war, and should now be put back 
into the mines and workshops. It seems a highly 
impolitic act to weaken the armies of their intelligence 
and the most valuable kind of manual skill, now trained 
to a high degree of efficiency. It has been a point of 
consequence that the new armies have learned their duties 
quickly because of the natural aptitude of the mechanics 
they contain, especially for artillery work. Is it 
suggested that this element should be lost to the armies 
and replaced by slackers? But workmen will not even 
begin to consider this policy till they are informed 
of the means by which hundreds of thousands 
of skilled volunteers are thus to be forced out 
of the ranks and an equal number of unskilled 
conscripts forced into them. Some transference 
may prove to be necessary; every army engaged in the 
war, conscript or voluntary, has effected something of it. 
But our method is one of persuasion ; and it happens to 
be peculiarly adapted to the essentially serviceable, loyal 
character of our people. There is a high political 
advantage in keeping to this specific of our British 
system ; what, asks the workman, do you offer us in its 
stead ? 

We conclude, therefore, that the long road to con- 
scription will remain untrodden. No statesman lightly 
throws away the unity, the common loyalty of effort, of 
such a people as ours. The effort must be disciplined, 
say the conscriptionists. Agreed. “ Discipline,” as Pro- 
fessor Schuster pointed out in his address to the British 
Association, is the mechanical nexus of the spiritual force 
of “co-operation.” The two processes are compatible ; 
if the Government had from the first taken the work- 
men into a frank partnership with the nation, had 
proclaimed it as a band of brethren, sharers in a 
common household of faith and energy, they would, 
we think, have together yielded an ideal result. It is this 
element of instruction and guidance—more than the 
supply of material force—which has been wanting to our 
management of the war. Let the Government now furnish 
it by telling us, in the rough, what are its general military 
requirements, and how, in the scheme of mutual susten- 
ance for the Allies, these are to be equated, over the 
period of a long and deadly war, with our grave 
financial and industrial responsibilities. Then the 
nation will know where it now gropes; and the instruc- 
tion will enable it to do better where it has done well. 





THE GREAT CHANGE IN RUSSIA. 


Ir was a sober Constitutional Conservative, the leader of 
the Octobrists, who the other day invited the Duma to 
consider why in all her modern wars, from the Crimean 
downwards, Russia was invariably unprepared and 
invariably suffered reverses. He answered his own 
question with the bold reply that Russia has not learned 
how to choose her rulers. His diagnosis seems to be 





shared by the whole nation, and the bureaucracy stands 
isolated, with none but the confessed reactionaries to 
defend it. Our memories go back in search of a 
parallel for this unanimity to the revolutionary period 
of ten years ago, which was so similar and yet so 
different. Then also a series of reverses to Russian 
arms, followed by painful revelations of official corrup- 
tion, had created a general demand for fundamental 
change. For a few months there was national 
unity, and the constitutional but conservative land- 
owners of the Zemstvos seemed for a moment to be 
following the same objects as the railwaymen who made 
the national strike and the Socialists who made their 
rising at Moscow. That unity was already breaking 
when the first Duma met, and an ever-sharpening class 
cleavage enabled the bureaucracy, as the years went on, 
to nullify its concessions and resume its sway. To-day 
the outlook is simpler, and the problem in front of the 
Liberal groups in some respects less complicated. When 
the revolutionary movement attained its full momentum 
in 1905, the war with Japan was a memory. There was 
no immediate national task to be fulfilled, and the 
reformers had before them the wholé wide field of 
reconstruction. The discontent was general, for if the 
landowners had formulated their demands in congresses, 
the workmen had made a general strike and the 
peasants had taken to burning barns. The “ Cadets,’’ 
who assumed the leadership of the popular movement, 
and for a short while kept Liberals and Socialists united, 
were a Western Radical Party. They were not satisfied 
with political reconstruction, but aimed at large and 
immediate agrarian reforms. There seemed to be good 
reasons for this policy, and no other may have been pos- 
sible, but it led straight to disaster. The landowning 
class took fright, and as it controlled the Army a re- 
volutionary movement was doomed to failure. To-day 
the reformers are saved by the posture of events from the 
temptation of attempting too much. The revealing war 
was over in 1905. It is going on to-day. 

There is no mistaking the temper of this national 
movement. The Japanese War was an unpopular essay 
in predatory Imperialism, and the very men who to-day 
are the most determined on victory were in those days 
indifferent to Russian defeats. The reaction would have 
been capable of accepting the German overtures for a 
separate peace, and perhaps the most urgent of the 
several motives which have led to the present awakening 
is the determination to render that dishonor impossible. 
When the municipal congresses in Moscow and Petro- 
grad call for a Government composed of men whom 
Russia can trust, they mean several things. They mean 
men whose honesty and capacity is equal to the conduct 
of a difficult war; they mean men who will not 
in the hour of national danger alienate Jews 
and Finns and Socialists; but, above all, they 
mean men who cannot be suspected of a design to 
compound with the enemy and desert their Allies. 
The bureaucracy tried at first to meet this 
movement by little concessions. It removed two 
especially reactionary Ministers, but nominated other 
reactionaries in their place. It released Bourtseff, but 
kept the five Socialist deputies in prison, and refused a 
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general amnesty. It made some tardy concessions to 
Jewish refugees from Poland and the Pale, but actually 
tightened the already stifling regulations against Jewish 
education. It summoned the Duma, but evidently 
expected the usual formal patriotic speeches. The 
national movement which first revealed itself in these 
outspoken Duma debates has gathered momentum day 
by day. It was nearly irresistible when the so-called 
“ Progressive ’’ Nationalists broke away from the “ Black 
Hundred’’ Nationalists and joined the Liberal- 
Conservative block. It had become a national movement 
when every kind of organization—municipal, commercial, 
political—in Moscow and Petrograd gave it their 
backing. The time for little concessions has gone 
by. The war must be carried on, and the nation 
insists that leaders shall conduct 
it. Now the decision ‘is taken. The war will go on, 
and the Tsar has placed himself at the head, 
not only of his armies, but of his people. We 
believe that the logic of this decision will be followed 
out. The change in the high command is rather a 
political than a military symptom, for the Grand 
Duke has always been, in peace as in war, the 
chief prop of the Conservative régime. The Army 
has gained a Liberal Minister in General Polivanoff, 
and a Liberal Chief-of-Staff in General Alexeieff. 
Force is no longer in the hands of the anti-popular 
elements. 

The events of the last ten years have made us all 
cautious in our hopes of Russian transformations. We 
do not expect either to-day or after the war to see the 
early fuifilment of the Messianic dreams which inspired 
the’reformers in 1905. With a population three-fourths 
illiterate, with an Empire half-welded out of conquered 
races on many levels of culture, one cannot look for a 
prompt solution of all the problems, social, political, and 
economic, with which the “ Cadets’’ were prepared to deal 
in those days of hope. If Finnish autonomy were secure, 
if the Jews enjoyed equality, if the abuses of a 
censored Press and administrative exile were removed 
and trade unions were free to press their economic 
demands, if non-Russian languages and non-Orthodox 
faiths were tolerated, we should feel that the future was 
secure, though the evolution might be slow. The vast 
problems of federation, franchise, and land reform can 
await a maturer development. 


its own trusted 


The bearing of the war 
on these questions of freedom is quite clear. In spite of 
the hopeful mood in which the Russian people entered 
this struggle and looked for emancipation with victory, 
the fact is that while Russian armies were on the whole 
prosperous, bureaucracy rather tightened than loosened 
its grip. The symptoms of a Liberal change began only 
after the first heavy reverses of this spring. We cannot 
refrain from asking the question which the Russian re- 
formers themselves are doubtless pondering. What is 
the guarantee that if victory comes next year, as the re- 
ward of the patriotic sacrifices of to-day, the bureaucracy 
will not again raise its head? The answer is, we think, 
quite simple. The victory which the Russian people 
expects will not be the bureaucracy’s triumph. It will 
have been won by a national rally, by popular 
generals, and by a civilian organization of the 
















































service of munitions. The break with the past 
has come openly and dramatically. The change 
in the high command is the sign of it. The Tsar, 
indeed, may share the national triumph to which we 
look forward, but it will be by cutting himself off from 
the old reactionary clique. It means much, and might 
at a critical moment means everything, that the command 
of the armies is no longer in conservative hands. The 
guarantee will hardly be complete if the more vital 
ministries should remain under the control of bureau- 
cratic chiefs. We may not see in principle a solution 
of the question whether Russia is to have a responsible 
Parliamentary Cabinet. That will come later, perhaps 
much later. But we do expect to see in the composition 
of the Cabinet a recognition of the Duma’s place in the 
national life, and much will turn on whether such posts 
as the Ministry of the Interior remain in the hands of 
men who represent the discredited tradition of a police 
State. An awakened nation can be eager in thought, 
active in construction, and victorious in war. 





ECONOMY AND EDUCATION. 


It is common ground to us all that the burden of this 
war can be borne to the distant end only by unflinching 
taxation, by the skilful use of credit, and by an 
intelligent policy of retrenchment. Taxation has hardly 
begun, and, so far from exaggerating our public and 
private economies, we have hardly attempted to 
Until expenditure in all classes 
has been brought down to the level that is strictly 
necessary for the maintenance of health and physical and 
mental efficiency, it is doing and sacrificing incomparably 
less than its duty requires. When we turn to the 
question of public expenditure, the chief field for 
retrenchment is precisely that in which public control 
is the most difficult. A committee of the Treasury 
is studying the question of retrenchment in our civil 
expenditure. But it is doubtful whether any economies 
which it may recommend here, even if they were all of 
them unobjectionable, would represent a fraction of the 
saving that might be made by a rigid suppression of mere 
waste in the military services. 


organize them. 


It is probable that we 
could not with the utmost ingenuity contrive to conduct 
a war cheaply. Our system of improvisation is against 
it, and our voluntary system is against it. Under the 
stress of war a Government must buy hastily, and on a 
vast scale, and it must pay prices for necessities which 
would be ruinous in times of peace. The most that it 
can hope for is to recover, by the limitation of war profits 
and by supertaxes on swollen incomes, some part of the 
unfair gains which private industry has extorted from 
the general need. But for the wanton and colossal waste 
which went on, both in England and at the front, in some 
of the supply services, our disabilities and faulty 
preparation offer no manner of excuse. This waste must 
by now have reached a figure many times greater than the 
most ruthless economist could hope to save by stinting the 
Civil Services. 

We have before us an impressive memorandum 
addressed by the Vice-Chancellors of the four Northern 
Universities of England to the Committee on Public 
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Retrenchment. Their income from fees has fallen off 
by something like a half. They have themselves adopted 
a rigid voluntary rule of economy, but.they now fear the 
withdrawal, under the plea of national economy, of some 
part of the usual grants in aid of their general work and 
of special research work. They are able to base a strong 
case on the record of work directly useful to the prosecu- 
tion of the wan. They have trained officers and 
ambulance volunteers. They are able, beyond this, to 
collect in the coufidential pages of their memorandum 
an impressive list of the services which their staffs and 
laboratories have been able to render to the War Office 
and the Admiralty. It would be improper to give 
details, and it must suffice to say that all the resources 
of their chemical, metallurgical, and engineering depart- 
ments have been utilized for researches, tests, and the 
more delicate operations of manufacture, in the 
production of munitions, weapons, and tools. They 
have, moreover, organized the instruction of munition- 
workers, and, of course, the entire means of their medical 
faculties have been used for the sanitary service. 
In many other ways these Universities have helped 
us to meet the emergency created by the war. They have 
been able to assist by expert advice many of the indus- 
tries of the North of England, which found themselves 
obliged to adopt processes or to supply articles which 
in normal times we had left to the German producer. 
The best economy in war-time is to develop our neglected 
resources of production, and of these the most important 
is undoubtedly agriculture. If the work of these Uni- 
versities can, by experiment and teaching, help to in- 
crease the output of the land, revive such neglected work 
as flax-growing and further intensive culture, it will 
have justified its cost to the nation many times over. 

Strong as the case is on this limited ground for the 
encouragement of the Universities, we should be sorry to 
rest it on this alone. It would be only in the last 
extremity, if we were threatened by invasion or 
struggling with dire want, that the emergency of war 
would justify us in forgetting the future. Let taxation 
near the limits of endurance; let retrenchment sweep 
away everything that belongs to luxury; but education 
is the foundation of the future. When peace comes 
again we shall be none the worse off because we have paid 
in taxes what would have been spent in luxury; but a 
lowering of the standard of national education would 
leave us permanently impoverished. The inevitable loss 
to the brain-power of the nation must be at the best 
deplorable. Turn to any obituary list of dead officers in 
the daily newspapers, and you will find in it, not merely 
the vigorous, spirited young man, who had excelled in 
sports, but the student, the teacher, the young man who 
had just become a master in his chosen science, and was 
about to produce original work. Tens of thousands of 
young men will have lost a year or two of their student 
life ; thousands of these will fall, and hundreds will be 
lost who would soon have become leaders in science or 
education. So much of this tragic loss is irreplaceable, 
that we dare not aggravate it by stinting the 
education of those who remain. A wise economy would 
rather consider how it can train up others, women 
especially, to replace those who have fallen, 








It may be said that the mischief done by 
curtailing or suspending a grant to a University 
would be limited. Those who reason so forget that 
the example set by the Exchequer in dealing with 
the Universities will be followed by the local authori- 
ties in their handling of the schools. Already some 
counties have encouraged the premature withdrawal 
of children from the schools. Others are stopping 
expenditure on the medical treatment by which the 
physical defects of children are easily remedied before 
they have become fixed and constitutional. We are 
horrified to hear accounts of proposals to cut down the 
Educational Budget by millions, and for withdrawing 
children by thousands at both ends of the scale—the 
youngest and the oldest pupils. If the watchword is 
once adopted that war allows or demands economy on 
education the extent of the mischief may soon pass all 
control. It is only with difficulty in years of prosperity 
and peace that Englishmen (for we except the Scottish and 
the Welsh people from this criticism) can be shamed and 
persuaded into a certain minimum expenditure on educa- 
tion. If the standard is lowered now, «it will only be 
slowly and with infinite pains that it will be raised again. 
The need for public retrenchment will not end with the 
war. For long years to come every sort of beneficent 
expense will have to pass the gauntlet of criticism based 
on the needs of the unemployed or the claims of debt. 
To retrench on education is to make the nation during 
its economic struggle to repair the waste of war, less 
instructed, less healthy, less capable. There lies a task 
before us here even more exacting than the test of war 
itself, and it would be better to face it without riches 
than without education. 


A Zondon Diary. 


Tue leaders of the Conscriptionist Party are under- 
stood to be Lord Curzon, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Churchill. Behind is a social organization, which works 
much after the fashion in which the Tariff Reform 
Movement had its being, and is making special efforts 
which are really unconstitutional in form, to 
capture members of Parliament, and to bring about 
a debate on conscription in the House of Commons, 
largely conducted and encouraged by members of the 
Army in uniform. 





Reuter is this week the prevailing feeling about the 
Russian situation. Last week it was suspense. It was 
thought that Riga and Vilna might go, and that the 
Russian line might be broken at Grodno. The holding 
of the German advance is, of course, of greater conse- 
quence with every hour that brings us nearer to winter, 
and so is the absence of suggestion in the German reports 
of great captures or of a demobilized and disorganized 
Russian Army. There have been misadventures, of 
course; supply has throughout been the trouble. There 
has been corruption, and some astonishing work of 
German agencies in holding up the supply of munitions 
and stopping their transport to the front. But all 
observers that see or hear hold up their hands at the 
spiritual] and moral qualities of the soldiers ; and all again 
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hope for the continuous development of the movement at 
Petrograd that answers to this new birth. The pressure 
at present is for a further purge of the Ministry. The 
first halt in the process was a great misfortune, but now 
Discontent 
exists ; but it is the right, not the wrong kind, for every 
step in it explodes a mine against the reaction. 


the tide of reform has set in strongly again. 


THE immensely salient fact in the Russian situation 
is indeed the defeat of the reaction. This is the meaning 
of the Grand Duke’s transference to the Caucasus. He 
is an honest, capable man, who has managed his armies 
(and their commanders) with unquestioned skill, and a 
display of moral qualities that are beyond and above skill. 
But he was a 
Conservative; and the leaders of the reform movement 


He was a consistent enemy of corruption. 


felt that at such an hour his proper place was not at the 
head of the Russian defence. This, with the Tsar at 
its head, now assumes a national, democratic color. The 
of Alexeieff, who is to be the new Chief 
of the Staff, is not less significant of the great change, 
for he is a progressive pur sang. 


choice 


Nothing so promising 
has ever happened in Russia since the catastrophe of 1906. 
For what is in power in Russia to-day is not unformed 
revolutionary forces, but an insistent and practical 
liberal spirit, under competent leadership. 


Tue attack on the size of the Cabinet is, of course, 
a manceuvre, a turning movement in the anti-Asquith 
but it is a debatable matter. The 
enlargement of the Cabinet is at least innocent and 
inevitable. 


campaign ; 


A Prime Minister does no doubt appoint 
a Minister here and there in order to give himself 
a steady vote in emergencies. That accounts for some 
promotions whose meaning does not exactly leap to the 
eyes. But in the main the bigness of the modern British 
Cabinet means the recognition (under the Parliamentary 
form of Government) of the increasing complexity of the 
national life. Consider what such offices as the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Education, the Home Office, the 
Local Government Board were in 1870 compared with 
what they are to-day. How can their heads be left out of a 
Cabinet? Then there are the Ministers without port- 
folios, or, rather, with very little ones. Then, again, it 
is necessary to provide a roofing for the kind of talent 
which is not merely administrative. The big Cabinet, 
of course, is not the chief working body. It is a Com- 
mittee of Committees, a receiver of reports from the 
sections it appoints for special inquiries. For these 
purposes it probably meets too seldom, and its before- 
luncheon meetings do not—cannot—last long enough for 
the threshing out of the material. 


ANOTHER difficulty is that the Big Cabinet invariably 
implies the Little Cabinet—the knot of three or four men 
in whom in the last resort power resides, and who know 
more of the intimacy of things than their colleagues. In 
the last Government this interior Council was an institu- 
tion ; it varied a little from time to time, but there can 
be no doubt that it was the determining authority, 
representing, as it did, the two wings of the Cabinet, 
though not in equal proportions. The trouble was that 
it did not include one or two men of great authority, 
with the resulting complaint that knowledge was with- 





held. There, of course, is a standing evil of the Big 
Cabinet: it is not composed of men of equal ability, 
authority, weight, or distinction of 
accessibility to the chief. 


character, or 
The resulting tendency to 
sub-divide, is, of course, a qualification of the democratic 
element, such as it is. And there are passages in our 
recent history which tell this tale. 


I pon’r think there is much chance that the Cabinet 
—in spite of the continuous pressure of tie conscriptionist 
group—will adopt its Committee’s scheme of organizing 
a system of local appeal for recruits, and enabling the 
recruiting officer to force men into the service if the 
‘“‘quota’’ proves insufficient. This “‘ quota’’ system 
was the American expedient, and it worked very badly. 
The Committee itself lacks authority, and it is strange 
that it should have been so weakly constituted. It is 
mainly pro-conscription, save for Mr. Henderson, who, 
as a conscriptionist, would cease to bea public man. It is 
almost a Committee of members without portfolios, and it 
includes two men—Lord Curzon and Mr. Churchill—who 
have completely failed as administrators, and are almost 
equally suspect in the parties to which they adhere. This 
is not a good basis for authoritative work or recommenda- 
tion, and in any case, the “turning down” of the 
report of a Committee of the Cabinet by the whole body 
is a common incident. 


Opinion about America here has certainly under- 
gone a change, especially during the later phases of 
President Wilson’s diplomacy. I remember the time 
when our notion of the forcing power of the States was 
almost a superstition. ‘‘ Your people,’’ said a well- 
known European to me, “ will take nothing from one of 
us; anything from. America. Why are you so afraid of 
her?’’ Now, I think, the German attitude to her has 
made English people doubt whether this great force of 
nationality which they thought to be behind American 
statesmanship has quite grown up. 
nation? Is she not rather several nations? Timé 
will show. That a passionate feeling for the cause 
of the Allies—not for everything done in their 
name—runs along the Atlantic seaboard, no one 
doubts. One comes across pro-Ally Americans who 
are hotter even than one’s own people. But in the centre 
and the west this emotional sympathy meets other 
strains, fainter, or even (in the German districts) 
hostile, and the result is a nervous diplomacy. Imagine 
an Englishman of the ‘eighties thinking America 
nervous ! 


Is America yet a 


Warcuers of the Zeppelin on Thursday seemed for 
the most part to take it as an extemporized entertainment 
of the Brock variety. The air vessel looked like a fairy 
ship, especially when the searchlight lit up its windows, 
or a star-shell broke in the dark of the adjacent sky. 
Few seemed to realize the devilry or the seriousness of 
the thing. 

Dr. Minor, the mad contributor to Murray’s 
Dictionary, was as strange a character as the world con- 
tained. Mr. Sims knew him well, and tells many stories 
of him. He was the victim of the mania of persecution, 
in a fit of which he committed his murder, During the 
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day he remained quite sane, a charming and equable 

companion. His mania returned at night, and drove 

him furious, for he thought that he was pursued by some 

specially maleficent electrical embodiment of the devil. 
A WAYFARER. 


THE NEW EUROPE. 

V.—CvuLTURE AND THE MoTHER ToNGUE. 
As a record of achievement, the Bible Society once 
printed a text from St. John in three hundred and sixty- 
five different languages. The total number of mutually 
unintelligible idioms that are or have once been spoken 
on this earth must indeed run to many thousands—in 
parts of Central Africa each village speaks its own, and 
grandsons can barely make themselves understood to their 
grandfathers—and yet this little pamphlet was a 
remarkable tour de force. Of those few hundred dialects 
many had never been put into writing before, while some 
were actually inexpressible in any existing script, and 
owed the first codification of their phonetic system to the 
ingenious missionary. 

Written languages are undoubtedly the exception. 
Even in Europe we were startled a few years ago by a 
dispute between Young Turks and Albanians as to 
whether the latter should employ the Arabic or the Latin 
alphabet for the teaching of their hitherto unwritten 
tongue in their still problematical primary schools. And 
even where a script exists, it seldom serves more than the 
transitory needs of every-day life. Only in the rarest 
cases does it become the medium for a higher spiritual 
activity than the current administration of the com- 
munity and the current business of its individuals, by 
enshrining a literature which preserves the tradition of 
the past and enriches with its cumulative force the life 
of the present. When this happens, the written language 
has become the vehicle of what the Germans call 
* culture.”’ 





, 


are the fairest fruits and the 
most fertile seeds of human civilization. They only arise 


‘* Culture-languages ’ 


in the bosom of highly developed, fully self-conscious 
societies, and once arisen they spread far and wide among 
populations in a more rudimentary phase. Both their 
rarity and their expansive power are illustrated by the 
fact that all the scripts of all the languages written in 
the world to-day can be traced back to less than half-a- 
dozen originals; and it would probably be true to say 
that the majority of those people in the world to whom 
the conception of culture has meant anything have always 
associated it with some foreign tongue. 

There is no grievance or injustice in this. For, 
although the originators of culture have generally been 
conquerors, force has been the least important factor in 
their work of propagation. Backward peoples accept 
and cherish alien culture, not because it is imposed upon 
them, but because it is a pearl of great price, which they 
can neither dispense with nor provide for themselves. 
Often the conqueror accepts it from the conquered. 
Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, and the Latin 
language in its turn dominated Western Europe for a 
millennium after the Roman Empire had passed away, 
when Virgil, the Vulgate, and Justinian won wider 
territories for their culture than the legions whose 








cantonments lay desolate on the Danube and the Rhine. 
Even the East has falsified Mohammed’s precept. The 
Arabic speech and script owe their extension far less to 
the Arab’s sword than to the religious and literary value 
of the prophet’s Koran, which won homage from the 
Turk, and opened the way to new worlds in Central Asia 
and Africa, where the Arab himself had never penetrated. 
Indeed, the triumph of a ‘culture language’’ over 
idioms less richly endowed seems almost independent of 
volition. When Indians of diverse dialect meet to protest 
against British domination, the discussion tends to slip 
into the English tongue, because this is the common 
channel through which all of them have derived the ideas 
of democracy and self-government which they wish to 
communicate to one another and to assert against the 
nation that originally introduced them. 

Thus, the culture of an alien language is accepted 
by less civilized populations even more passively than the 
strong government of a conquering dynasty. - But it is 
instructive to pursue the parallel further. We argued 
in a former article that strong government is a transitory, 
though essential, phase of political development. Its 
function is to be the chrysalis of democracy, and it is too 
fruitful a force to hold its own against its offspring. So 
it is with a dominant language. It is natural that it 
should be accepted as a medium of culture by uncultured 
populations of other speech ; but it is equally inevitable 
that the leaven should sooner or later transform the lump. 
The receptive population will either abandon its mother- 
tongue altogether and be absorbed linguistically as well 
as culturally in the dominant society; or else, if it 
possesses more vitality, it will educate its mother-tongue 
to perform the functions of the foreign idiom, and 
dispense with the latter as soon as it has fashioned for 
itself a new vehicle of culture in the former. The 
Romans pillaged the literary monuments of Hellenism to 
build up a native Latin culture of theirown. The Latin 
tongue in turn supplied culture to the Teutonic peoples 
of Northern Europe till they were ripe to translate the 
Vulgate into their native speech, and make their version 
the foundation-stone for a national literature. 

This crisis in the history of a language, when it 
becomes a conscious instrument of culture, is precisely 
parallel to the crisis in the political history of a society 
when it repudiates the government of an external 
authority and consciously co-operates to organize its own 
social life. Both phenomena are acts of will. Just as 
the Italian nation was created politically by the will 
to throw off the autocracy of Hapsburg, Papacy, and 
Bourbon, so the national culture of Italy came into being 
when Dante, six centuries before, rejected the Latin 
hexameter for his mother-tongue, and when all others 
that spoke the same chose to regard the ‘“‘ Commedia ”’ 
as their supreme ensample of humane literature. If 
culture means participation in the heritage of humanity, 


” 


‘‘ National Culture’’ means the conscious will to enjoy 
and increase this heritage through the medium of some 
particular language. 

It follows that a national culture, whenever it 
manifests itself, is as elemental a force as a national 
democracy, and that to fight against it is to fight against 


God. No alien culture may dispute its title. Even the 
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culture from which it drew its original inspiration must 
The Roman Church exerted 
all its prestige in vain to stifle the new doctrines preached 
Still less can a 


vanish like smoke before it. 


in the vulgar tongues of Europe. 
language once chosen as a national vehicle yield place to 
another which has asserted its individuality under the 
same circumstances and moulded itself on the same 
models. 

The national languages which have replaced Latin 
in Western Europe have, on the whole, conformed to this 
law of their growth, and developed peacefully side by 
side. Where a minority has abandoned its mother- 
tongue, it has done so without pressure, as the Irish have 
exchanged Erse for English in their national literature. 
Where a minority has clung to its native speech, it has 
been allowed to retain it, as Welsh has been retained in 
parts of Wales as an instrument for poetry and primary 
education. Only the more lately emancipated languages 
of Central and Eastern Europe have become committed 
to a disastrous struggle for existente. 

In Hungary, for instance, Latin remained the 
official medium of the Diet until 1848. But instead of 
allowing the six languages native to different parts of 
the country to share on an equality the status from which 
Latin had been deposed, the Magyars have been striving 
ever since the year of revolution to secure for 
their the and more than 
the monopoly, which Latin had originally enjoyed, 


and to banish the other five not only from Par- 


own tongue monopoly, 


liamentary debates, but from the law-courts, the press, 
the universities, and even the secondary schools. 
persecution, which is as unsuccessful as it is indefensible, 
has occupied the whole political energy of the population, 
both oppressors and oppressed, and brought the real 
development of culture in Hungary to a standstill. 
Germany’s treatment of the Polish language in 
Posen, the Danish in Schleswig, and the French in the 





This | 





“ Reichsland’”’ is too notorious for comment, but it is 


infinitely more significant than “ Magyarization” in | 


Hungary, because it is based on a general theory, and is 
an earnest of the methods by which Germany proposes to 
put that theory into practice as widely as her power 
avails. Germany has proclaimed her national culture 
a “world culture,’’ as different in kind from the culture 
of her neighbors as Hellenism was from the barbarism 
of Thrace, or as Roman culture from the untutored ways 
of Illyrian and Gaul. No other national cultures have 


any rights against it, and if Germany emerges from the 


present war with the hegemony of Europe, the régime | 


now enforced in her border provinces will ruthlessly be 
extended over vaster areas. ‘“ All else may perish, and 
humanity will be the gainer, so long as Germanism 
increases, multiplies, and inherits the earth.” 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
(To be contin ued.) 


Life and Wetters. 


WHY THE 





WORKMAN ENLISTS. 


Few things are more remarkable than the ignorance of | 
many London newspapers with large circulations of the 


Some of | 


temper and opinion of the “ working classes.’’ 





them appear to be written like the old “ Pall Mall Gazette,”’ 
“by gentlemen for gentlemen.’’ Others, as Lord Salis- 
bury said of the “ Daily Mail,’’ by office boys for office 
boys. But it is not only the newspapers which are at 
fault. The same criticism applies to thousands of well- 
meaning men and women who have suddenly been goaded 
into teaching the “ working men ”’ thrift, or the lessons 
of the war, or the meaning of “ national service.’’ Their 
motives are beyond reproach. Their energy is altogether 
admirable. But they are lecturing a race which, until 
the war broke out, they had never taken the trouble 
to understand. And many of their lectures are subjects 
of mockery to that “other nation ’’ of Disraeli’s “ two 
nations ’’ into which England is divided; and, some of 
them, of resentment. 

Take, for example, the normal recruiting appeal— 
and this is one where resentment exhibits itself far less 
than amazement, tinged with a little contempt. The 
“wares ’’’ of the average recruiter consist of a tirade 
against Germany ; of quotations (hideous enough) from 
the Bryce Report concerning almost unreadable out- 
rages and atrocities in Belgium; finally, an appeal that 
Englishmen should fight in order that these things 
should not happen within the boundaries of England. 
Sometimes local color is added, and Oxford or Lincoln, 
or some east county village is described in terms 
of Louvain or Senlis, or some Belgian or French 


hamlet. And the “recruiter,’’ after exhausting 
all the powers of his (or her) eloquence, and 
finding but a scanty response, is perplexed and 


bewildered and a little distracted, and goes off to write 
a letter in favor of conscription. What the ‘‘ recruiter ”’ 
does not realize is that when he begins to talk of the 
possibility of atrocities like Louvain or Senlis being 
performed within the island shores of England, the 
audience is immediately convinced that he is talking non- 
sense. That audience knows that such things are not 
likely to happen in England. It knows that no foreign 
invasion is possible in England. It knows that the seas 
have been set round England for ever to guard our shores, 
and that the Fleet is, as it always has been, the “‘ sure 
shield ’’ of England’s homes. No appeals to reason, no 
maps or diagrams of proportion of Navies, no affirmation 
of altered conditions, no Naval Leagues, no Naval panics, 
nor even Zeppelins and bombardments, have made a great 
difference to this fundamental instinct. You may prove 
the possibility of invasion to-day. You may prove the 
certainty of invasion to-morrow. You may demonstrate 
that if Germany won on the Continent, she would possess 
the hegemony (blessed word!) of Europe. All these pass 
by and leave unshaken a conviction which is based on 
instinct, not on reason ; on inherited instinct of generation 
behind generation for nearly a thousand years. If 
Germany took Calais, Dunkirk, all the French coast ; if 
she secured an Empire from Petrogradsto the Pyrenees, 
from Moscow to Medina, you would be faced with the 
same conviction—that the Fleet, and the sea on which it 
rides, will together keep England secure. The contempt 
for ‘‘ foreigners ’’ at sea has indeed almost risen to arro- 
gance. It is certainly a contempt far beyond which the 
bluest water expert would endorse. But it is real, and 
nothing can shake it. ‘‘ Jarmens!’’ remarked the local 
policeman of a seaside village to the present writer a 
few months before the war, ‘‘ Reckon our fishing fleet 
could settle them Jarmens.’’ 

Undoubtedly, if explanation be sought for, it is one 
of the profound inherited instincts of the island race, 
passed on from generation to generation, maintained by 
the continuance through each generation of immunity, 
but stimulated from time to time by the utter destruction 
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of all who have attempted an exploit which it is thought 
God Himself has willed impossible; exploits associated 
with the resounding names of Nelson and Collingwood, 
of Hawke, Howe, Rodney, Blake, till we reach back to 
the Armada itself, Drake, Hawkins, Howard, and the 
commemoration, in immortal verse, of a belief as deep as 
the belief in the existence of God :— 
“This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 


This precious stone, set in a silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands.” 


This conviction may be entirely wrong, as may be also a 
belief in God. It is not the object of this article to defend 
the one or the other. The object is in part to show that 
it is there, and in consequence of its being there, much 
“recruiting talk ’’ seems to the audience nonsense, and 
that its presence may render all the more astonishing the 
immense voluntary efforts put forth by this country for 
Continental warfare. For these have been put forth 
with none of the experience which is part of the 
inherited memories of “less happier lands’’—invasion, 
burning towns, utter destruction, outrage unspeakable. 
Pitt could raise no European Army at all worth the name. 
His successors could only satisfy Wellington’s threats and 
piteous supplications with twenty or thirty thousand 
press-ganged and often drunken ruffians, whom he him- 
self described as “ the scum of the earth.’’ The Crimea 
was a matter of a few score thousand. To-day, we have 
anything up to three millions for service oversea— 
volunteers. But for this absolute confidence in the sea 
and the ships of England, you could not have recruited 
three hundred thousand. If the able-bodied men of a 
Norfolk village, for example, had really believed that the 
Germans might fall on that village in their absence, and 
effect there the atrocities of which they have heard tell 
in the villages of Belgium, the last thing they would be 
doing would be volunteering for service in Flanders or 
the Persian Gulf or the Gallipoli peninsula. They would 
be waiting to defend with—lacking other instruments— 
scythes and old flintlocks their own cottage homes. As 
it is, they go with comfort, knowing that “ Britannia 
rules the waves, and that their fishing fleet could settle 
the Jarmens.’’ 

What, again, would happen if a raid proved 
successful and some scores of thousands of “ Jarmens’’ 
were flung on our coasts, is a matter for conjecture. The 
first emotion would be that of astonishment at the utter 
falling to pieces of a world. The second would be a 
motion towards, and not away from, the invaders. With 
axes and hammers, spades and shovels, in ever-increasing 
numbers, the working people of England, dropping work 
and filled with a furious anger, as if something sacred 
had been smashed before their eyes, would “ make for” 


the scene of invasion. They would be slaughtered in 
thousands, even if they were ever permitted to arrive at 
the place of conflict. But not one of those scores of 


thousands of invaders would ever leave this ceuntry 
alive. 

What then, it may be asked, if not defence of hearth 
and home has driven three millions of the flower of 
British manhood to enlist for service abroad? It would 
be extraordinarily interesting to obtain an answer from 
(say) a sample fifty or a hundred thousand. The present 
writer is certain that fear of German invasion would not 
count for more than 5 per cent. of them. It is doubtful 
if the so-called “pressure” of voluntaryism would 
account for more than another 5 per cent. Vocal in 











London and useful in newspaper controversy, it has 
scarcely counted amongst the great massed sections of 
population which make up the bulk of the new Armies. 
Try to put the “ white feather” pressure, for example, 
on a Yorkshireman, and you will make him ten times 
more determined not to go than before that pressure was 
applied. There are, of course, a dozen motives, and 
many of them mixed, in the same individual: Love of 
adventure, desire to be a hero, desire to go because all 
are going, determination to avenge a friend, and hatred 
of Germany and the Germans. But far the strongest 
of all—one which ranks equal to all the rest put together 
—is Belgium. Belgium has caught that idealistic 
imagination of the working people of England, which 
makes them, behind all strikes and so-called drunken- 
ness and seeming indifference, the most conspicuous race 
of dogged idealists which exists in the world. That 
idealism was shown in their steadfast devotion to the 
North in the American Civil War, and enabled them to 
starve and suffer—knowing that they were starving and 
suffering in order that the slave might be made free. 
It was shown in their adherence to the cause of Italy in 
the mid-nineteenth century ; and if King Albert came to 
England to-day he would receive from them a reception 
only paralleled by the reception they gave Garibaldi 
in the ’sixties. It was shown in*their response to 
Gladstone’s appeal for murdered and _ outraged 
Bulgarians a few years later, and revealed at the polls, 
when, after Gladstone had been branded as a madman by 
London Society, Whig and Tory alike, the elections 
swept all Gladstone’s enemies into the abyss and 
placed him in the position of dictator of these islands. 
And it is shown today in working-class England, 
in its fury at the treatment of a small peace-loving State 
by a great military Power; and its determination, not 
only resolute but utterly unbreakable, that vengeance 
shall be exacted, and full reparation ensured. A Govern- 
ment which did not place first on its articles of peace- 
when peace comes—restoration of the complete 
independence of Belgium, and exaction of full indemnity 
from Germany for all the evil things done there, as well 
for loss of life as loss of property—would not live for 
a week. And the British Volunteers would fight on for 
five years or for ten, until that restoration and reparation 
were accomplished. 

Never, indeed, did any criminal act bring so swiftly 
its own punishment as the “wrong’’ which the 
Chancellor confessed before the Reichstag, but which he 
seemed to think would speedily pass forgotten in the 
clamor of world war. It has made America, if not 
pro-Ally, at least anti-German. Itis not love of England, 
or even of France, which has made at least 80 per cent. 
of non-German descent in the United States firmly anti- 
German, firmly determined that even quarrels about 
blockade or seemingly high-handed action on the sea 
shall not place them on the side of these who committed 
this gigantic international crime. Every township and 
remote village in America is collecting funds for the 
Belgian Relief Fund. Throughout England the workers 
in great works, coal, and cotton, and steel, are voluntarily 
deducting from wages week by week for funds to assist 
Belgium. The “ recruiters’’ have a sound instinct when 
they read and recount German atrocities in Belgium, and 
it would be sufficient for their purpose if they stopped 
there. Hundreds if not thousands of “ pro-Boers ’’— 
many of prominence and distinction—have flung them- 
selves into the Armies, with the same energy as fifteen 
years ago they fought Imperialism here at home—just 
because they are willing to give their lives to the cause 
of an outraged little nation in her darkest need. 
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The situation is, indeed, changing. A year ago 
the question was asked of Germany, to which no answer 
could be returned: “ What are you doing in Belgium?” 
To-day, in face of the Bryce Report and similar evidence, 
the question has a grimmer note: “ What have you done 
in Belgium?’’ Next year the inquiry may be, in the 
Providence of God and with the united effort of the Allies’ 
destructive forces, of a nation whose adult efficient man- 
hood is being slowly destroyed: ‘‘ What are you going 
to do for Belgium?’’ No statement evoked greater cheers 
at the Trade Union Congress than that of the President 
asserting “our determination that their once fair land 
shall be restored to the people of Belgium before we 
agree to lay down the sword.”’ 

So crimes of men and nations bring their punish- 
ment; and, in sight of such punishment, men still believe 
in God. Germany would be almost inviolable to-day 
had she left this little people alone. To-day, in the 
main because of this crime and to avenge it, three million 
volunteers are training to fight or fighting against 
her from the British Isles; and the whole Empire 
and nation with united voice is approving of their action. 
The sudden ruin and destruction of a race who only de- 
sired to be left alone, working with ant-like industry, 
to store little dues of wheat and wine and oil, the de- 
fiance of Belgium, in face of immediate slaughter and 
outrage, the determination that no sufferings can break, 
the faith in an ultimate triumph of righteousness ; these 
have affected not only Europe but the whole civilized 
world ; while the miserable explanations of the German 
Chancellor—with Belgium tied round his neck like the 
albatross round the neck of the Ancient Mariner—will 
ensure him an immortality for this one deed 
and saying; as also immortality is secured for 
a race which suddenly could rise from its stooping 
over field and factory, amd declare, in the ringing 
challenge of the Minister at Berlin to von Jagow 
when the hateful proposition was placed before him: 
“Nations, like men, cannot live without honor.’’ 
“To the whole Belgian race,’’ cried the preacher in 
Notre Dame de Paris, on the Feast Day of the King of 
the Belgians, “to the whole Belgian race, honor and 
blessing for ever and ever.’’ And in the peaceful days to 
come, when prosperity is restored in that little land and 
normal life begins, the dominant feeling of the stranger 
as he approaches its shores will no longer be, as here- 
tofore, the art treasure of old cities, the immense labor of 
its working peoples, the pleasures of Brussels or Ostend— 
it will be something of the wonder and reverence also 
of one who saw a bush which burned with fire, and a bush 
which yet was not consumed; and the spirit behind the 
command “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet: for the 
place whereon thou standest is Holy Ground.”’ 

And it is some such feelings as these—inarticulate for 
the most part, but no less real—which have driven the 
working classes of this country into the most wonderful 
Volunteer Army the world has ever seen. 


C. F. G. Masterman. 





THE ASPECTS OF THINGS. 


In the opening essay of his new volume, ‘“ Vanishing 
Roads’’ (G. P. Putman & Sons), Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne writes sensitively and well of the varying 
aspects of Nature and the changes of the year. We 
remember asking a genial Anglo-American novelist which 
was his favorite month or season, and receiving the 
winningly urbane answer, ‘‘I support them all with 
equanimity.’’ His surroundings were indeed ample, and 
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such as were conducive to the savoring of the charm, not 
only of spring flowers and sunshine, but also of November 
frosts and fogs. But there are mortals, many of them 
less fortunately placed, who find all kinds of weather good 
and all times of the year delightful. There floats into 
one’s mind a confused remembrance of a poem in which 
a young Italian enthusiast of the Risorgimento hesitates 
in his plotting of the murder of some Austrian general 
or archduke as he thinks of the skies of the coming year 
that he will miss, the April rainbows, the flaming autumn 
sunsets. We apologize to the reader for our imperfect 
recollection ; we believe it is Browning. 

The writer confesses that he is unable to answer his 
own query as to the months of the year. There is the 
time of the first flush of pink almond blossom, the time 
of a new stir and excitement when whispers of a happy, 
unsuspected secret are going all abroad, and little by 
little, here and there, a world that has only known 
winter, a world of rock and ice, breaks into flower. There 
are those skies of mid-April when the swallows come back 
to Europe, that smile of the earth as of a child’s face with 
all trouble washed away. There are the fairy cowslip 
meadows of the first week in May, the time of tulips. 
But better still is the time of sweet peas, the early days 
of July, when the soft, warm, delicate blue of the sky is 
flecked and veined with streaks of lucid, pearly cloud. 
But best of all is harvest weather, the week when August 
melts into September, the most magical week of the year, 
with its mystery and repose, its hush, its ripeness, its 
mellowness. To come in late August sunshine upon the 
angle of an English country cottage, with the hollyhocks, 
white and dark red and yellow, standing high against 
the walls, gives a very homelike feeling. Such pictures, 
like visions of unattainable waters to the thirsty, must 
often have risen before the mind’s eye of exiled and 
travelling men. What an intensity of home-sickness, for 
instance, may have fallen with the sense and memory of 
a Norfolk village upon some bedizened and beturbaned 
English wanderer some afternoon of a year of the late 
eighteenth century in the autumn streets of Fez! 

September is the year’s time of unanxious 
tranquillity and leisure. Its blue, at any rate, in happy 
southern-stopping places, is unflecked and stainless, 
infinitely pure and transparent. From it great waves of 
golden sunlight pour in floods over cheery market-places 
and come streaming through the windows of great Gothic 
cathedrals. The heat and labor of the year are over, and 
the world is filled with a sense of gossip and holiday. 
With October the aspect of things becomes more subtle, 
the sensation they give more rarefied. | Who can tell 
aright of the changing wonderland of the mists, the pale 
sunshine of All Souls’ Day, the late autumn trees’ rare 
gold? 

Mr. Le Gallienne says much in particular of the 
aspects of the sky. In Fenland, where the writer lives, 
the skies are always wonderful—it is the distinction of 
the flat country—and this year, and especially this 
August, they have been such that the fear of missing 
them might well lead the most irreconcilable irredentist 
to postpone the liberating assassination. We wish we 
could put down some of these sky-pictures in words. 
There have been thunder skies of black, of bronze, of 
green. We saw lately against a black bank of cloud, 
through which the sun broke, a swarm of white butterflies 
that beat and fluttered like snow-flakes. There was one 
sky memorable above all, asky of the Second Coming, with 

all the pomp and panorama of the clouds, clouds like 
towers, like domes, like mountains, like phantom armies, 


like flying dragons of bronze upon a background of blue 
marble. 
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But such grandiose aspects of Nature touch us less 
than homely humanized things. The writer confesses 
that he would give much of the glory of seas and skies 
and mountains for one little pleasant, friendly, tinkling 
market-town. The suggestion of mountains, for instance, 
is that they are eternal or, at any rate, are the exhibition 
of part of a process that is eternal. But to many of us 
the Eternal only becomes really interesting, only becomes 
vital, as it touches the transient. The real interest of 
the road is that we pass by it. Its charm and fascination 
is that it will still be there for the passage of other way- 
farers when we have left it for ever. We come from 
Nature, like and yet unlike the rest of natural things; 
we pass and she remains. From the very beginning of 
our passage there fall upon our spirits strong influences 
from the mother from whom we came and to whom we 
return. The recurring charm of natural sights and 
sounds is above all one of remembrance. Who does not 
know how the look of things, the smell of the earth, the 
changes of the year, wake in us automatically, 
irresistibly, the very same sensations which they did in 
earliest childhood ? 

It is the sense of human transitoriness, of the passing 
of the generations that have dwelt in them, that give 
the charm, the feeling of something unchanging in the 
midst of change, but owing its interest and its beauty to 
the change that we find in old-time places. In one’s own 
small experience one knows the sensation of coming back 
some autumn morning to one’s childhood’s country town. 
There are the same flowers in the gardens, there is the 
same sunshine on the old houses, but they are all new 
people, and the kind old priest is gone. The sense of all 
the great past is but the intensification and accumulation 
of the sense of our own little individual past. 

Mr. Le Gallienne, amid his many merits, has the 
great one of quoting from the late Walter Pater. There 
was never a more sensitive and accurate observer, a more 
sympathetic and imaginative recorder of the aspects of 
things, than the author of ‘‘ Marius.’’ Here is a 
charming little picture from that book :— 


“The room in which he sat down to supper, unlike 
the ordinary Roman inns at that day, was trim and 
sweet. The firelight danced cheerfully upon the polished 
three-wicked lucerne, burning clearly with the best oil, 
upon the whitewashed walls, and the bunches of scarlet 
carnations set in glass goblets. The white wine of the 
place put before him, of the true color and flavor of the 
grape, and with a ring of delicate foam as it mounted 
in the cup, had a reviving edge and freshness he had 
found in no other wine.” 


In this clean, bright little bit of writing, out of 
materials known only through his own present, white- 
washed walls, glass goblets, red carnations, and the like, 
Pater constructs a scene of the far past. He took the 
picture no doubt from some nineteenth-century wayside 
Roman inn. In such an inn Apostles may have rested 
on their toilsome journeys over Roman roads, and the 
shadow of Peter may have fallen on just such white- 
washed walls. 

Nowhere better does Pater bring before one the 
aspects of things, and convey the sensations with which 
they are laden, than in ‘‘ Denys 1’ Auxerrois.’’ The reader 
will remember how Denys and his companions travel from 
Northern France into the wine country. One sees and 
feels it all, the first vineyards, the frosty mornings and 
chill evenings, the October sunshine. 

Denys and his companions have long passed by, but 
the roads remain, the cathedrals and the vineyards are 
still there, the mists and the sunshine. Mr. Le Gallienne 
calls his book ‘‘ Vanishing Roads’’: but the roads 
remain ; it is we that vanish. 





SENTIMENTAL BOTANY. 


“A trumpet-vine grew in a corner of a southern 
garden; twenty-odd feet from this vine, in the centre 
cf the garden, was an old pine stump; but the vine in 
the corner apparently paid no heed to its tall neighbor. 
On2 day a fire was built about the foot of the stump 
an: all the bark was burned from the surface, leaving 
the dark, smooth-charred body standing. Promptly 
then the trumpet-vine sent forth a long trailer, more 
than twenty feet across the open ground, to the charred 
stump, up which it climbed. The parent vine formerly 
had divided its attention among many small shoots and 
trailers, but now it gave its entire attention to this 
single trailer which had found a good position. And 
before long the whole of the blackened surface was 
hidden beneath the leaves and blossoms of the new 
vine. 

Tuus, Mr. Royal Dixon, in his book of ‘‘ The Human 
Side of Plants ’’ (Grant Richards). Then he asks, ‘‘ Was 
it blind instinct?’’ that made it do all these things 
(naming them so as to repeat the formula four times), 
and winds up with the declaration: ‘‘ In human beings 
we should call that reason.”’ 

There are many questions not oratorical but supple- 
mentary that the man with an open mind would like to 
ask. How long had the vine shaken its head over the 
unburnt stump before starting to clamber to the burnt 
one? What age was it when it began its twenty-foot shoot ? 
Was the stump north, south, east, or west? Was it burnt 
in order that the vine should climb on it? There are 
many other facts that ought to be given. For ourselves 
we do not even know that Zecoma radicans prefers a 
burnt stump to an unburnt one. All that we are told 
of its habits here is that “‘ it is one of the most intelligent 
of the climbing plants. Indeed, it possesses a remarkable 
degree of mentality.’’ Perhaps it was sheer altruism 
that made it go a long way in order to cover up the 
unsightly burns with its beautiful growth. 

Without following Mr. Dixon to the whole height 
of his fancy, anyone who has watched the behavior of 
plants must admit that there is rather more in their 
methods of grasping distant opportunities than can be 
explained by mere growth. The answer to the question, 
‘Ts it blind instinct?’’ however, is, of course, that the 
motives of plant behavior are less than instinct. The 
very jumping-off ground from which Mr. Dixon reaches 
plant mentality and spirituality is a dizzy height to which 
no other botanist has yet attained. We are generally 
satisfied with the belief that the plant finds its climbing- 
post by trial and error, much as water finds the leaky 
spot in a vessel. With a lifted switch it sweeps a hori- 
zontal circle that must strike any perpendicular within 
its circumference. That grope proving vain, the switch 
lies down, and a new sweeping arm rises from the rapidly 
growing extremity, to make a new sweep over fresh 
ground. That is all very well as a partial explanation 
of the behavior of some climbing plants, such as the hop 
and the scarlet runner. These and their method would 
scarcely find a post more than twenty feet away in time 
to make use of it for their summer blossoming. Those 
with the superior “ mentality’ of the trumpet-vine make 
somehow or other a fairly direct bolt for the most 
desirable object within reach. Still, they do send out 
experimental trailers in other directions. For a long 
time it is difficult to say which attack is going to be fully 
developed, and it is only when one of the scouts has found 
something really worth having that the supplies flow 
along that line, and the others are neglected. 

Mr. Dixon says that the plant sees the prop, and 
makes for it, and that when the prop is moved several 
feet, the vine will, within a few hours, change its 
direction accordingly. Of course, the plant can see at 
least as well as the mole, which, as everyone admits, 
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knows the difference between light and darkness. All 
our seeing is based on the same limited capacity. We 
distinguish a haystack from a cardboard model by the 
different way in which the light plays on its sides; we 
see a white post further than a black one, because it 
reflects more light, and all the delicate beauty of a 
landscape is a matter of light more or less reflected and 
split into its colored elements. A plant can see, and 
why not, well enough to distinguish between a black 
pine stump and a grey one, as far away as twenty 
feet? It can smell too, for we are told in this book how 
a lady pinned a fly half an inch from a sundew leaf, and 
in two hours the leaf moved up and caught it. Perhaps 
the trumpet-vine smelt the charred stump that its soul 
loves, and ran to it and embraced it. We might admit 
that a plant can hear. At any rate, it can feel vibration 
in a sound, and no one has yet divorced any of the sounds 
that we hear from vibration. Argal, the plant hears. 
It tastes too, for the sundew, having begun to close on a 
morsel that is not edible, spits it out. 

“Tt instantly opens its tentacles and allows the 
pebble to fall out. How does the plant know that the 
pebble is not a fly? Its opening its tentacles and un- 
clasping the foreign substance is a direct voluntary 
action, and must be at the command of an active, 
reasoning mentality.” 

Whether or not the deduction is as inevitable as the author 
claims, the facts about the sundew and the pebble are 
correct. But, of course, such an advocate is not content 
with allowing the vegetable the mere five senses that we 
have. He claims for it the sixth or psychic sense, and, 
if we will not allow reason, a seventh physical sense, and 
then, on the top of all these, active mentality and 
spirituality. The trumpet-vine quotation is a fair 
example of the evidence with which he supports these 
claims, except the last, for which he offers no evidence 
at all, and the sixth or psychic sense. To prove this, he 
says that if a plant is growing between two ridges, and 
behind the one ridge stands a wall which will afford 
good climbing but is invisible from the position of the 
plant, the plant invariably will bend its course over the 
ridge behind which is the wall. ‘‘ The only explanation 
seems to be the existence in the plant of a psychic sense.”’ 
Why the wall? Any blind person lying in that trench 
through the night would postulate the wall from 
temperature, wind, rain, and many other differences that 
appeal to a plant. Mr. Dixon is content to say that 
there is no odor from the wall, and then rushes to his 
‘‘ only explanation.”’ 

After all, it is but a poor compliment to the plants 
to insist that they must attack life and evolution with the 
very same instruments that we use. It argues, more- 
over, a poor sense of humor. We have not made such a 
mighty success of reason in fairly large doses that we 
need imagine that a tiny little bit of it would help a 
lettuce to make a good heart, or the snowdrop to choose 
a better blossoming-time. The dandelion has rather a 
better way of finding itself a place in the sun than the 
German. Neither is reasonable, but whereas one is by 
pure response to environment, the other is vitiated by a 
bad brand of reason, and fails. Large tribes of the species 
homo sapiens, highest of all reasoning animals, manage 
to get a long way upon the path of human progress and 
to solve many complicated problems that have not yet 
yielded to reason, by means of feeling. At any rate, 
the flowers may be allowed their own outlook on life, 
very different from ours, and no more wrong than ours. 
They are Greeks with a beautiful dead language, whose 
useful mental exercise is destroyed if we translate it into 
modern English, and read that instead. 

If we can concentrate on the ways in which plant 














life almost fundamentally differs from our own, we may 
get more from botany than by the other means. We 
study the most errant examples, and make them flatter 


us and themselves. The sundew eats meat. How very 


human! What an advance on the cabbage that eats 
muck! The eye-bright is a parasite on the roots of the 
grass. What a clever creature, to make somebody else 


work for it! The lichen is a partnership between an 
alga and a fungus. The bull-thorn acacia keeps a 
standing army of ants. The bladderwort is a fisherman. 
Other plants are weather prophets, foretelling storms for 
—US. Call them weather sensitives, and wonder at the 
responsiveness in all of them, producing thorns because 
they are nibbled, honey because the bees tickle them, 
spices, stinks, poisons, remedies from the same soil 
according to their respective natures, far-shooting seeds, 
colonizing stolons, luminous blossoms, and other wonders 
by methods that may or may not be out of date with 
ourselves and are certainly different from those with 
which we in our most exuberant moods like to credit 
them. 





Short Studies. 





THE REFUGE. 


SrLeNcE and darkness lay over the seaport. The streets, 
lighted only by the misty October stars, were empty. At 
the quay two boats lay alongside—the outer was the mail, 
just come in, four hours late—the inner flew the royal 
flag. A porter, past military age, shouldered the trunk 
of the solitary passenger from the mail-boat, and they 
went with echoing steps up the dim avenue of houses 
from the harbor tothe town. Suddenly the porter spoke, 
as if thinking aloud: ‘‘ That’s bad for me; I don’t like 
it; that ship has been waiting since noon to take off the 
Government. They’re going; we know it.’’ ‘‘ Where 
will they go?’”’ asked the passenger. ‘‘ To England, 
surely.’’ The passenger thought of the lamplit cities on 
the far side of that strip of haze, and made no reply ; the 
dead-eyed fagades of this fashionable watering-place 
seemed foreboding a strange, troubled world. 

Two women passed them, talking: ‘‘ What would you 
have? One could not let them lie there in the open 
street; you would not leave a dog so; and they fighting 
and marching all the day. Pay! who should pay me? 
I give them hot coffee in the morning for the love of 
God.’’ The voices passed away down the street. 

They reached the Park and Town Hall, and came to 
the huge Pump-Rooms which rose darkly, like a mosque, 
above the Square. Upstairs, in its vast ballroom, lay 
500 wounded men, and here only shone a little light. 
They turned down a side street, and stopped before a 
small hotel—black and lifeless like its neighbors. After 
much knocking, bolts were hesitatingly withdrawn on 
the inside, a match was struck, and the proprietor’s face, 
white and selfish with apprehension, peeped out. Then 
the door opened a few inches wider to admit the guest 
and his baggage, the bolts jarred onc’ more, and the 
street was again silent. 

* * ” 

The great stone steps, the palm-garden, and the 
many galleries of the Pump-rooms are still dark; but 
above, in the extempore hospital, the electric lights are 
full on ; and people are hurrying incessantly up and down 
between the long rows of beds, glimmering with white 
bandages, whose occupants are not asleep. Bouquets of 
flowers stand as arranged yesterday on the neat tables ; 
but many of the beds are disordered and empty ; and on 
the floor lies a pile of clothing, tumbled pell-mell from 
the ransacked store. It is like a ruined ant-heap. Those 
nurses who had gone to rest were roused soon after 
midnight with the message: ‘‘ The Germans are within 
four miles ; the last boat goes at five this morning ; every 
wounded man who is not on board by then will fall into 
their hands’’; and, hastily groping with half-burnt 
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matches for shoes and aprons, they hurry back. Now 
to and fro they go, snatching garments from the pile, 
pulling socks on to feet that can still wear them, ripping 
sleeves to slip over tortured arms ; and, over all, carefully 
buttoning the soiled dark-blue military great-coat; for 
who knows to what weather these fever-stricken men 
will be exposed before they next find a bed? The 
patients, war-stunned and exhausted, are unquestioning 
and phlegmatic towards fate. Some smoke, some doze 
stupidly, and ever and again comes a hoarse bass voice: 
‘““ Water, please!’’ Backwards and forwards go ambu- 
lance-men, volunteers all of them. Arriving from 
heaven-knows-where, they halt their stretcher by a bed, 
lift the sick man gently and patiently, and disappear with 
their load into the court below. Then they too move on, 
and are replaced by other chance helpers. 

Dawn comes almost unnoticed; and still the beds 
are not all emptied ; and still the last boat is going ; and 
down the road the troops are marching off westwards ; 
and ambulances and stretcher-bearers grow rarer. Stray 
soldiers from passing regiments drop in, beg a shirt or 
socks from the heap, or look into the kitchen for food: 
“Help yourselves; take all you can; the Germans will 
get the rest.’’ A group of washer-girls arrive for their 
daily routine; they are quite gay, and seem the only 
beings untouched by panic. In a recess, remote from 
the door, are four beds, from which four pairs of eyes 
follow each passer-by. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,’ says a 
stretcher-bearer. ‘‘ We won’t forget you there in the 
corner.’’ ‘‘No, don’t forget us.’’ Suddenly from 
another bed comes an agonized cry: ‘‘ No, no! I won’t 
go! I was born in Belgium, and I’ll stay here. My 
bowels are ripped open; leave me in peace!’’ The 
washer-girls gather round coaxingly ; the bearers reason, 
and at last, with an outburst of sobbing, the man lets 
himself be carried away. 

But no more ambulances are to be had. Only two 
English ones are taking their final trips ; and the last boat 
is going. Down in the court a dozen wounded are still 
waiting prone on their stretchers on the ground, covered 
with brown blankets. A doctor, all unnerved with the 
night’s work, dashes up from another hospital: ‘‘ I have 
still three left, three wounded men ; for God’s sake don’t 
abandon them! In God’s name implore these 
ambulances to take them—I don’t know English! For 
Pity’s sake!’’ His eyes are running with tears. 

Then, overhead, comes a forerunner: a great grey 
bird of ill-omen, with glittering wings outspread. It 
hovers menacing over the Hydro and the prostrate 
upstaring faces; and each moment is filled with the 
imagination of the coming crash, and the bleeding horror 
of those mutilated forms. Slowly it sails over, and drops 
two bombs into the sand-dunes. 

And the last boat is really going! 

* a . 


The shore has been left behind with its anxious 
thousands mobbing the gates of the pier, and, inland, 
steadily advancing, four, three, two miles off, the troops 
of the invaders. The third-rate Channel steamer, 
commandeered as a hospital ship, throbs through the 
waste of sea like some homeless creature, with its cargo of 
misfortune. The benches and floors of the saloons and 
the gangways are crowded with wounded—sitting, lying, 
staggering. On the open decks are laid the stretchers, 
whose occupants shiver under the coverings hastily 
snatched from their hospital bed; while down below the 
heat and smell are noisome. A man, who wears a mask 
of white wool in place of his eyes, is head-to-tail with 
one whose jaw is shattered. Close by, on a mattress, a 
woman is asleep; and her husband, beside her, nurses 
their day-old first-born. All want water; but the only 
water is that in the stale lavatory tanks, whence the 
Captain’s young daughter patiently draws it a hundred 
times on her rounds. For food there are nine or ten 
loaves of coarse bread; and many on board have not 
eaten since last night. Cans of milk and stores of pro- 
visions are in the town they have left; but in the 
consternation no one thought of shipping any. No one 
has even remembered to unlock the state-cabins to shelter 
the sick. 

Presently the rain begins to fall on the uncovered 


_ stretchers, and a chilly wind flaps the blankets and whirls 


the thin black cloaks of a little group of nuns. The grey 
air blots out both what is past and what is ahead. A 


| young soldier, painfully dragging himself with a nurse’s 








support, asks her softly: ‘Sister, are we going to 
England?’’ ‘‘ Yes.”’ ‘‘Sure?’’ ‘‘ Pretty  sure.’’ 
“Good; if we are going to England it’s all right.’’ 
Hours drag on—a lifetime—and, at last, a white town is 
Dover. But even so, the refuge is not assured. A dozen 
other vessels have come in with similar freights ; and after 
a brief parley alongside, the ship’s engines are reversed 
and she stands out into the harbor again, to wait her turn. 
Then, indeed, a murmur of dismay runs through the 
uncomplaining crowd: ‘‘ They won’t have us! They are 
sending us back!’’ So till sunset they wait, hearing the 
cheery voices on shore, but not understanding what they 
say. 

’ It takes an hour and a half to disembark; and all 
the while the rain falls upon the sick and weary throng, 
standing, bearing what is left of their military kit, while 
stretcher after stretcher pushes its way through and down 
the single gangway. A soldier, burning with fever, says 
to the Englishwoman beside him: ‘‘ You are cold,’’ and 
wraps her with the cape of his great-coat. ‘‘ Yes, 
friends, we’re cold and ill and hungry and very tired ; 
but there is food when we get ashore, and beds, and good 
friends, and no noise of cannon.”’ 

Then a veteran says, thoughtfully, between two puffs 
of his pipe: ‘‘ Do you think the Germans will ever get 
to England ?’’ 

ETHEL WEDGWOOD. 





Present-Day Problems. 


THE MEANING OF THE TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS. 


Tue Trade Union Congress is not the Labor movement ; 
but it is the Parliament of Labor, and it represents the 
workers very much in the same way as the House of 
Commons represents the country, and with the same 
defects. It consists very largely of men who have grown 
old in the movement; it is almost inevitably more con- 
servative than those whom it represents ; and, as a purely 
occasional assembly, it has little cohesion and is very 
much in the hands of the leaders who form its Parlia- 
mentary Committee. We cannot say therefore absolutely 
that its verdict is the verdict of the rank and file; but we 
can be sure that, if there is a divergence, the Congress 
will stand for the conservative point of view. 

This makes the decision of the delegates on the 
question of conscription all the more overwhelming. A 
unanimous resolution against compulsory military service 
was carried, and it was quite clear that any attempt to 
introduce it in any shape or form would meet with 
strenuous opposition. Every speaker expressed himself 
strongly against compulsion, and the vigorous and 
definite speech from Mr. Robert Smillie which wound up 
the debate brought down the house. Mr. Smillie, as 
President of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
expressed the unflinching determination of the miners, 
who would not be personally affected by conscription, to 
resist any form of compulsion. Mr. Smillie’s speech was 
emphatically the speech of the Congress, and Mr. Smillie 
is emphatically the man of the Labor movement to-day. 

The opposition to conscription came no less definitely 
from the strongest advocates of the war policy of Great 
Britain than from its opponents. Mr. John Hill, the 
Secretary of the Boilermakers’ Society, made this clear. 
He insisted that it is more important for Great Britain 
to keep up the supply of munitions and to maintain her 
international credit by means of a steady stream of 
exports than it is for her to put still larger numbers than 
at present in the field. On practical and theoretical 
grounds equally, conscriptionism was utterly vanquished. 
There can be no further doubt that Labor is prepared to 
push its opposition to compulsion to the length of drastic 
action. 

A sequel to the resolution on conscription was a 
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telegram from Mr. Lloyd George. This was received by 
the delegates in silence, so that it was difficult to estimate 
their feelings. A further opportunity, however, occurred 
on the following morning, when the Congress was asked 
to invite the Minister of Munitions to come and address 
it. This was done, only a few dissentients going so far as 
to vote against the proposal. Indeed, the suggestion 
caused no surprise, as it had leaked out earlier in the 
week that Mr. Lloyd George was coming. As I write, 
he has not yet arrived; but there can be little doubt that 
he will have the majority of the delegates with him on the 
main issue. 

The attitude of Labor to the war was discussed, in a 
rather aimless fashion, on Wednesday, on a resolution 
pledging the Congress to support the Government in its 
endeavors to prosecute the war to a successful conclusion. 
This resolution was carried with only a few contrary 
votes, but there was a significant number of abstentions, 
including most of the prominent members of the opposi- 
tion. The general tone of the speeches delivered was 
strongly anti-German, and no speaker opposed the 
resolution directly. Mr. Bramley, however, clearly had 
a proportion of the delegates with him in protesting that 
the resolution made no distinction between the German 
Government and the German people, and in no way 
defined what was meant by “a _ successful issue.’’ 
Unfortunately, the rules of Congress prevented the 
moving of an amendment in this sense. The Congress 
is undoubtedly “pro-war’’; but that by no means 
implies that it goes as far as some of the speeches would 
suggest. Especially among the younger delegates, there 
is a feeling that British as well as German militarism 
is a danger to be faced. 

On the industrial side, the Congress has been of 
surprisingly little significance. The most significant 
episode occurred in the course of Mr. Smillie’s speech on 
the conscription resolution. “If,” said the leader of 
the miners, ‘“‘ the capitalists were as much afraid of the 
workers as they are of the Germans coming to take their 
profits, Labor would have got better conditions.”’ This 
was cheered to the echo. Indeed, there is undoubtedly 
among a large number of the delegates a sense of indus- 
trial grievance; but this is still held in check by the 
desire of the Congress to present a united front in support 
of the Government, as well as by very skilful manage- 
ment of the proceedings by the platform. The fact that 
the discontented section is hardly getting a show is far 
from meaning that it does not exist; and the apparent 
acquiescence of the Congress in the present industrial 
position cannot be taken as meaning that there will be 
no further trouble up and down the country. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers is not represented 
at the Congress, and the miners are quite firm in defence 
of their rights. On the industrial side, the private con- 
versation of delegates out of Congress hours gives a surer 
indication of the real position than the formal debates, in 
which the general industrial position has hardly come 
under discussion. It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that the great question of Labor’s industrial policy dur- 
ing and after the war is being carefully avoided. 

This is, no doubt, partly the result of the fact that, 
in the main, the Congress is working on an agenda drawn 
up before the war. Last year’s Congress was abandoned 
owing to the outbreak of war, and the resolutions that 
were to have been debated on that occasion have been 
merely carried over to this year. Unless the object was 
simply to burke discussion, this was surely a mistake: 
the ‘‘ hardy annuals ’’ might have been allowed to stand 
over for this year at least, in order to make room for a 
thorough discussion of every aspect of Labor’s attitude 
tothe war. As things are, the really important problems 

will be left unsettled ; every union will be left to take its 
own line and make its own terms, and Labor as a whole 
will have no concerted policy for the future. On the 
platform, at least, there seems to be no realization of this 
danger, or at any rate no willingness to confront it. 
Initiative from the mass of the delegates is, under the 
conditions of the Congress, almost impossible, and it seems 
likely that nothing at all will be done to prepare for the 
situation that will arise after the war. Labor’s decisive 








vote against conscription is satisfactory as far as it goes; 
but it would be far more satisfactory if the Congress 
seemed equally decided for some policy in the industrial 
field. One cannot but leave the Congress with mixed 
feelings—a feeling of satisfaction that there are some 
cherished liberties that the workers are prepared to 
defend with all their might, and a feeling of despondency 
because the vast power the Congress represents seems to 
have no positive attitude and no constructive policy. 
Labor’s weakness all through the war has been the failure 
to formulate such a policy—and in this respect Labor’s 
weakness has been the country’s weakness also. Those 
who hoped that Congress would remedy this are doomed 
to disappointment; but in the Labor movement men 
grow used to disappointment. 


G. D. H. Cote. 





Communications. 


A MEDICAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—If any lesson has been taught us in these last 
days it is the value of organization. Certainly this has 
been so in regard to the efforts of the Army Medical Service, 
whether at home or abroad, and it may be of interest to say 
something of what is being done through the organization 
of voluntary aid in connection with the Territorial scheme 
so closely identified with Lord Haldane’s name. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that any plan of compelling men (and in this 
case women) to give their services to the State could ever 
take the place of a thought-out scheme which so clearly 
gives the people of this nation a definite opportunity of 
offering themselves for the work that they as individuals 
can best perform. In the one case you would have a rigid 
and mechanical system in which, even if goodwill were 
present, the right man would almost certainly be put in 
the wrong place, and in the other you have a delicate adjust- 
ment of function which could hardly be arrived at by any 
artificial method. And, in addition, the essence of the 
voluntary system is its capacity for development and 
growth, and that is not in the same way present in a cast- 
iron system. 

What, then, has been accomplished by this scheme of 
voluntary medical service as the result of the organization 
formed by Sir Alfred Keogh during Lord Haldane’s term 
of office as Minister for War? 

First of all, if we are to enumerate its parts, there is 
the regimental medical service which is connected with the 
Territorial Force. This is something quite different from 
what was present in the old Volunteer days, just as the 
Territorial Army is different. That is to say, as the 
Territorial Army is an army in all its parts, it has had to 
have a medical service also complete in all its parts. Thus 
it has three field ambulances for each division, and for each 
mounted brigade a cavalry ambulance, as well as the 
regimental medical service, which gives first aid on the field. 
Naturally, there is also an administrative staff at 
quarters. 

Then, in the second place, we have the Sanitary Service, 
which has been a specially valuable and imteresting portion 
of the organization. For the up-to-date medical man 
endeavors to prevent rather than simply to cure. and we 
know with what success this has been done during these last 
months of war. The sanitary cadres received keen support 
from the scientific men throughout the country, and a large 
number of men eminent in science and the study of hygiene 
accepted posts as sanitary officers in the Territorial Force, 
and were made consultant hygienists a la suite of the 
Territorial Medical Corps. The training received in time of 
peace was well fitted to such men for performing the réle of 
hygienists in time of war; and here, as elsewhere, the object 
was to secure the best men for the purpose for which they 
were destined, and to let them be men whose training, owing 
to their civil avocation, was already complete. If all 
reports are true, this service has been the object of envy to 
some of the other combatant nations. 

Thirdly, there are twenty-three base hospitals, each 
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designed for 520 beds, which (in buildings earmarked for 
their use) sprang into being with the commencement of 
hostilities. Each hospital has been a nucleus of volunteer 
aid, because the administrative officers, physicians and 
surgeons, matrons and nurses and orderlies were all 
volunteers carrying out their respective civil functions, 
but ready and trained for the work before them. The 
nursing service had a carefully-worked-out organization in 
time of peace, which kept its staff of matrons, sisters, and 
nurses in a state of readiness for each hospital, so that it 
was a matter of hours only for the matron-in-chief to call 
them to their work. All these 2,760 women were fully 
trained and prepared for their duties, and the matrons had 
had experience in military hospitals. They were not forced 
into their work, but volunteered of their own accord, and did 
not (any more than the rest of the hospital staff) receive 
a penny of pay til) mobilization took place. And here there 
has been immense power of expansion. The hospital had 
11,000 beds to begin with, and now they have at least 32,000 ; 
that is, they have been almost tripled in size, and the 
personnel has increased in proportion. Changes have been 
made, of course, because the nursing profession has not 
sufficed to fill the call. Hence the next line of voluntarily- 
trained women has been called upon to fill up the gaps. 

The fourth and last part of the organization of medical 
service was the great scheme, mainly worked through the 
British Red Cross Society, of ‘“‘ Voluntary Aid Detachments.” 
Although this part of the Territorial medical organization 
has only been a few years in existence, it has been taken 
up with great enthusiasm, and every little town and most 
large villages have their detachments of men and women 
trained in first aid, nursing, and cooking in the case of 
women, and first aid and transport in the case of men. The 
detachments have proved of the greatest use in all sorts of 
ways. The women have undertaken the nursing in Red 
Cross hospitals or convalescent homes under trained super- 
vision, and, as has been said, they are now being used in 
thousands to supplement trained nurses in the military 
hospitals at home and abrcad, as trained nurses are becoming 
scarce. They are also acting as cooks, storekeepers, 
orderlies, and ward-maids, and generally taking any odd job 
that is required in hospital. The men undertake the 
transport of wounded men to hospital, go abroad as Red Cross 
orderlies, and help in many other ways. 

Now, the point of all this organization is, first, its power 
of expansion, and then its adaptability. The expansion is 
taking place every day as more personnel is required for 
hospital work for the immense number of convalescent 
hospitals, &c. The adaptability to varying conditions is 
constantly being demonstrated. We may just mention one 
or two instances. At first the military hospitals were staffed 
with a large number of trained orderlies capable of being 
in the combatant lines. Gradually these are being weeded 
out, and men less fit or (for many parts of the work) women 
are taking their places. There may be drawbacks in being 
without many active young men in hospital, but the 
difficulties have been got over in the smaller hospitals, where 
older men, as porters, and women manage the work; and 
the same difficulties are being gradually overcome in the 
larger hospitals. Then originally the male members of 
Voluntary Aid Detachments were bound to be _ non- 
combatants, but a large number of them are now serving 
at the front, while the older men are carrying on their duties 
at home and keeping the units together. How all this, which 
has been done with the utmost enthusiasm and goodwill, 
could have been carried out under a compulsory system it 
is difficult to see. Anyhow, it could hardly have been done 
with so little hitch or friction. Much of the work is also 
unpaid, without being in any sense amateur. In Red Cross 
hospitals and convalescent homes paid and unpaid workers 
are equally zealous, and those who can afford to give their 
houses and maintain the patients, like those men and women 
who give their work without remuneration, are only glad 
that they can do this additional service to their country. 
Then it is difficult to see how the utilization of part-time 
workers could be effected in a systematic way under any 
other but a voluntary system, and this part-time work of 
men busy in carrying on the business of the nation and of 
women busy at home has been a striking feature in the 
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existing scheme. In any case, it would be a dangerous matter 
to tamper with work that in its own sphere has been 
extraordinarily successful, and a very good case would have 
to be made out for any sort of compulsion before it could be 
adopted in the Medical Service with any safety.—Yours, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 
September 3rd, 1915. 


Petters to the Editor. 





THE GREY-LICHNOWSKY INTERVIEW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—I imagine, with you, that the Chancellor 
published Lichnowsky’s account of his last interview with 
Grey in the hope of discrediting Grey. But I find it 
astonishing that he could have nursed such a hope, and, 
from my reading of the German papers, their embarrassed 
comments or constrained silence suggest to me that he has 
overreached himself. For what the interviewer does 
discredit—or rather dispose of—is not Grey, but the 
mischievous legend of him as a heartless Machiavellian 
diplomat, pleased with the prospect of Germany’s destruction. 
It makes it more than ever impossible to say with any 
plausibility that our Foreign Minister forced on Germany 
a war for her existence. So far from discrediting Grey, it 
does him the greatest honor for his courage, straight- 
forwardness, and generosity. According to this account, 
he said at once what we are glad the Prime Minister 
implied later, that he had no kind of wish to “crush” 
Germany ; he said this in so many words, with a chivalrous 
promise of help should Germany return to her right mind ; 
and he said it at the proper moment, before the varying 
fortunes of war could render it more than usually liable 
to misconstruction. Of course, some people will miscon- 
strue anything, esepcially when the war-madness has seized 
upon a nation. But I cannot believe that Lichnowsky 
himself misconstrued Grey. His despatch makes clear at 
the outset, in two sentences unaccountably omitted from the 
version sent to our papers, that Grey, for all his generosity, 
dealt faithfully with the German crimes. “ He said to me,” 
Lichnowsky writes, “that the violation of a recognized 
international treaty, a treaty guaranteed by England, made 
it impossible for him to stand aside any longer; nor had 
he felt it practicable for him to enter into a bargain such 
as that proposed by the Chancellor, which would lay down 
hard-and-fast conditions for British neutrality. From the 
British point of view, he could not feel such an arrangement 
becoming, and it would be impossible for him to enter into 
a compact with a Power that broke its word so lightly.” 

It must have been very bitter for a German patriot to 
write these words, words which make Grey’s position 
perfectly plain. The despatch, to my thinking, is both 
pathetic and candid, worthy of the Ambassador’s own 
reputation, and of the testimony Grey paid to him in the 
House of Commons as one of those who had worked sincerely 
and honorably for peace.—Yours, &c., 

F. Meutan STAWELL. 

33, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 

September 8th, 1915. 





IN DEFENCE OF MR. CLIVE BELL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Are we not all a little hard on Mr. Clive Bell? 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton jumps on him; the editor of “The 
New Statesman’”’ jumps on him; he appears as the sole 
dastard the war has produced, and is flattened out accord- 
ingly. “Would the average Englishman rather be dead 
than have a German policeman round the corner?” he has 
asked. “ The answer,” says Mr. Chesterton, with a supreme 
sacrifice of his style to Mr. Asquith’s, “ is in the affirmative.” 
Loud cheers, in which the editor of “The New Statesman” 
enthusiastically joins. I also. Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! 

I wish my mind would stop there. But its unfortunate 
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habit of continuous action raises the question, “If so, then 
what on earth are we all fighting for?’’ All war is based 
on the assumption (Mr. Clive Bell’s assumption) that men 
will submit rather than die. On that assumption Europe 
is spending ten or twelve millions a day, not to mention the 
monstrous vital expenditure, to reduce men to this very 
alternative, taking it for granted that when the alternative 
becomes effective its victims will do exactly what Mr. 
Clive Bell says they will do: that is, submit rather than 
die. If this assumption shows a cowardly ignorance of 
human heroism, if its refutation is, as Mr. Chesterton says, 
“in the trenches” (where men are exhausting every device 
to live and to kill for the sake of living, and not a soul 
wants to die), then the moral is, Stop the War. For if every 
combatant, sooner than succumb, will fight to that last drop 
of his blood on which Mr. Asquith, rhetorically defiant of 
physiological possibility, insists, then the war can end only 
with the rattle in the throat of the last German, Austrian, 
and Turk, or the last Ally, as the event may befall. Mr. 
Clive Bell, in crying Stop the War! is therefore far more 
right, on the showing of his contemptuous critics, than on 
his own showing. 

Let not the romanticists deceive themselves. 
licked, we shall give in. If we lick the Germans, they will 
give in. That is the whole point and purpose of the fight, 
so far as it has any purpose except pure devilment, by which, 
to be exact, I mean the gratification of that primitive lust 
for fighting which is a rampant part of our excessively 
quarrelsome national character: a character compared to 
which the German character is sentimental, and the Prussian 
reasonable and cautious. 

Mr. Clive Bell’s proposal is impracticable, because all 
the belligerents, like ourselves, like fighting and hating and 
killing up to the point at which the enemy is doing it 
better, and because each hopes to drive his enemy to that 
point before he reaches it himself. In a blessed word, 
Attrition. Do let us be frank about it, or we shall never con- 
vince Mr. Clive Bell and the millions of people who would 
say what he says if they had the pluck that the end of the 
war is not yet. 

Meanwhile, let us confess‘that if, as he suggests, the 
combatants were to throw down their arms and refuse to 
strike another blow, it would be a more glorious event in 
the history of mankind than all the victories ever won.— 
Yours, &c., 


If we are 


G. Bernarp SHaw. 
[Mr. Shaw must know that there are higher and deeper 
things in our English resistance to Germany than lust of 
killing.—Ep., Tur Natron. ] 


THE NEW EVE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—My friend, Vernon Lee, rails at women like an 
early Victorian. I had hoped that women of her intellectual 
stature had given up that diversion. Her article in your 
last week’s issue reads to me curiously like an echo of men’s 
thought about women. She has been out of touch with 
the women’s movement, and she actually does not know of the 
large body of women to whom her criticism is inapplicable. 
If one thinks that, after all, even a large body is but a 
small minority of all the women there are, I would ask how 
largea proportion of men are capable of the large impersonal 
vision we all admire. If women are too fond of adoring 
“God in him,”’ are not men too fond of adoring just “ him ”? 

Let us admit that humanity at large is far too much 
addicted to the game of follow-my-leader; that it is easier 
to adopt a name for a battle-cry than to search for the 
truth, or be prepared to go into the wilderness for the 
right ; that a cause is, to many, a cold abstraction, while 
a hero is a thing they can die for; but it is easier to “ trust 
A. B. C.” than to learn and understand what he is doing 
and weigh how much truth there is in “X. Y. Z.’s” 
criticisms of him But these are human, not feminine 
frailties. Even Adam exhibits them, in his parliaments, 
his trade unions, his editorial offices—nay, even in his 
studies and his laboratories. 

Of only one class of modern woman, the medical 
woman, Sir Almroth Wright bitterly complained three years 





ago that “she is, of course, never on the side of modesty 
or in favor of any reticences. Her desire for knowledge does 
not allow of these."’ This, because so obviously a cry wrung 
from the heart of the Old Adam, I have always felt to be a 
most illuminating revelation of one of the causes of 
women’s subjection, and, at the same time, a confession of 
the falseness of Vernon Lee’s contention that women could 
not love knowledge for its own sake; could not pursue 
stark truth because their personal feelings would always 
get in the way. No man has ever had placed in his way 
the peculiarly disgusting obstacles which were opposed to the 
pioneer women medicals by the Old Adam; yet the love of 
knowledge and the desire to serve humanity (and I should 
like to think also a healthy human ambition) were so 
strong in the New Eve that she overcame even these. The 
desperate cry of their country in need is now justifying these 
brave women of a past generation. They were the 
“superfluous women,” the “ waste products,’’ written about 
in Anti-Suffrage literature! Think of it! 

I don’t know whether women “ pray for renovation.” I 
do know that thousands of them attain it, not once, but 
several times in their lives. Owing to their social circum- 
stances, women are required to be far more versatile than 
men. The maiden, the wife, the mother first of babes and 
then of grown children, the mature woman with half her 
life still before her—these are called upon to be quick- 
change artists. They fail of perfection, indeed; they tie 
their foolish hearts to mutability. Would men do any 
better ? 

Much of women’s genius for social service has been 
cramped and confined by its arbitrary restriction to personal 
service. But when her personal world has been shattered, 
many a woman has forged herself a new and impersonal 
soul: I think of Elizabeth Fry and of Josephine Butler, 
who out of their great sorrows made—not small songs—but 
great deeds. “Contemplation and valor’’ I find in the 
minds of Emily Bronté and Florence Nightingale and Jane 
Addams and Olive Schreiner, and in lesser degree I find 
them in many of my contemporaries. 

Instead of railing at them, could we not open all the 
closed doors of life to them ?—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Swanwick. 


Kew. September 6th, 1915. 


THE 1912 NEGOTIATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the published account of these negotiations 
there is one point which seems to have been overlooked in 
the comments which have appeared in the Press. Supposing 
the British Government had agreed to Germany’s proposals 
in 1912, we should still have been perfectly free to enter 
the present war, given the German violation of Belgian 
neutrality. The obligation of neutrality, under the proposed 
arrangement, would have held good only so far as it 
could be reconciled with existing agreements—the latter, 
presumably, including the treaty which guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium. 

Many of those who, under present circumstances, fully 
approve of the prosecution of the present war, will be dis- 
posed to think that, had Sir Edward Grey agreed to the 1912 
proposals, either Germany in 1914 would have respected 
Belgian neutrality, and thereby enabled* us to remain 
neutral with honor, or, in the event of the violation of 
Belgium, our hands would have been as free as in fact they 
were.—Yours, &c., 


A. H. M. R. 


THE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE SCHEME— 
A PLEA FOR RECONSIDERATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The renewal of Zeppelin raids upon the eastern 
counties during the past month raises once again the 
question of the grave injustice inflicted upon these districts 
by the Government scheme of insurance against damage by 
aircraft and bombardment. Nobody wishes in these trying 
days to indulge in unnecessary or carping criticism; our 
administrators, heaven knows, have difficulties enough to 
meet without that; but in this matter the injustice is so 
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serious, and the sense of that injustice is so strong 
throughout the eastern counties, as to compel protest. 

The eastern counties are net at war with Germany 
separately from the rest of the British nation. These enemy 
attacks are acts of war directed against us as a nation— 
attacks upon Great Britain, falling upon the eastern 
counties by the accident of geographical position. Surely, 
it is enough that we here in these districts should have con- 
céntrated upon us the anxiety of life within the enemy 
aircraft zone, the loss of life, the injury and hurt beyond 
the range of material compensation, without being subject to 
a special tax from which the rest of the nation—against 
whom these enemy attacks are as much directed in intention 
as against us—is free. 

That is what the Government scheme of insurance 
amounts to in practice; a special tax for war purposes 
levied exclusively upon a district instead of being borne by 
the nation as a whole. It is in this respect a revival of the 
cbnoxious principle of ship money levied upon the maritime 
ports. The only fair thing, surely, is that the nation as a 
whole should share these losses. We are, in a sense, in the 
fighting line in these districts, so far as liability to attack 
is concerned. The nation as a whole cannot share the actual 
suffering with us, any more than the population remaining 
at home shares the actual wounding and disablement 
inflicted upon our men in the battle areas. But at least the 
nation as a whole can share the burden of material losses. 

What happens under the Government scheme is that 
insurance is practically obligatory within the danger zone. 
There is not a town or county in the eastern districts but 
is paying thousands of pounds in insurance premiums. In 
other parts of the country nobody troubles to insure. 
Outside the danger zone, why should they? I was told 
yesterday by the representative of one of the biggest 
insurance companies through whose agency the Government 
scheme is being worked, that outside the eastern and south- 
eastern counties nobody is in the least concerned about the 
matter ; as an example of which fact he assured me that in 
one great city, ranking amongst the first dozen cities in 
these islands for wealth and population, the amount received 
from premiums up to date has been eight shillings on one 
application from some ultra-nervous person. 

I make an appeal to public opinion in those parts of the 
country which are, by reasou of being beyond the danger 
zone, exempt from this insurance tax ; an appeal for pressure 
through their representatives upon the Government for the 
withdrawal of the present scheme and a reversion to the 
earlier practice. With regard to the earlier raids, the 
Government adopted the fair and equitable plan of national 
responsibility. At Scarborough, and with respect to the 
losses inflicted upon Yarmouth and Lynn by the first 
Zeppelin raid, the damage done was carefully assessed, and 
was made good to the sufferers out of national funds. Why 
that just policy has been abandoned is a blank mystery to 
us here in the eastern counties. Its abandonment puts all 
the rest of the country in the unspeakably mean position of 
leaving the danger areas to bear the whole burden of 
special taxation against the risk of enemy attacks. 

The eastern counties, I repeat, are not at war with 
Germany separately from the rest of the nation. This is 
not a matter for insurance or for the payment of premiums 
at all, but for national unity in sharing that portion of the 
burden which can be shared; leaving the heavier portion, 
the personal loss and affliction, still to be borne by the 
affected areas.—Yours, &c., 


Frep HENDERSON. 
Norwich. September 4th, 1915. 


FORBIDDEN WRITINGS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I hope the Defence of the Realm Regulations do 
not forbid one to smile when one observes that Mr. Clive 
Bell’s pamphlet, “Peace at Once,” which, before it was 
“destroyed,” was not noticed in Tae Nation, occupies in 
your current issue four columns by three pens. You now 
give it two reviews—one in your footnote to Mr. Bell’s 
letter, and one in the long and lively article signed by 





Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The editor of another sixpenny 
weekly also reviews this pamphlet in a footnote to a letter 
from its author. So here we have on one day three reviews 
(and, for aught I know, there may be others) of a book which 
was not noticed until it was “destroyed.” This is what 


was bound to happen. And it is what the prosecuting 
counsel made it particularly clear that he wished to avoid. 
Mr. Edward Carpenter has written in the “Labor 


Leader” that he has not read any of the condemned 
pamphlets, “ but the secrecy with which their examination 
has been conducted suggests that they are interesting, and 
makes me quite wish to see them.” "Twas ever thus. 
Milton observed of the censorship of his own day that “ this 
obstructing enterprise meets for the most part with an event 
utterly opposite to the end which it drives at; instead of 
suppressing sects and schisms, it raises them and invests 
them with a reputation.’’—Yours, &c., 
S. V. Bracner. 
28, Mecklenburg Square, W.C. 
September 5th, 1915. 


THE TAXATION OF WAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Mr. Harold Cox has written in the “ Sunday 
Times” an article urging the imposition of a war tax on 
wages, which he concludes by declaring that “if the wages 
tax were put at fourpence in the pound no real hardship 
would be inflicted even on the poorest wage-earners.” 

Mr. Cox’s arguments are ingenious and entertaining. 
He draws attention, in the first place, to “the worst anomaly 
of our fiscal system,” the exemption of our manual workers 
from direct taxation, an “injustice” due, we learn, to the 
timidity of politicians and the conservatism of the official 
mind. We do not get a hint to show that Mr. Cox has 
perceived the injustice of a social system which condemns 
millions of these workers to live im a poverty so great that 
their lives are scarcely human ; on wages so small that even 
our most famous economists have been unable to produce 
tables showing them to be adequate to the needs of life; 
in an insecurity that would assuredly keep Mr. Cox awake 
o’ nights. So piteous is their condition, indeed, that, 
although we have not the will or the courage to change it, 
we have had sufficient pity or shame to bestow on them free 
meals, free education, free baths and wash-houses, and a 
vast machinery of semi-charitable, semi-public relief in the 
shape of hospitals, convalescent homes, schools for 
mothers, milk depots, and what not beside. It would seem 
to the ordinary person somewhat ridiculous to squander 
millions on these people with one hand and take them back 
from them with the other. But Mr. Cox will not let us confuse 
our problems in this way. Let us keep our eyes fixed on 
“the worst anomaly of our fiscal system,’’ and remove it 
by taxing wages. 

Mr. Cox has a keen scent for injustice, and his next 
paragraph reveals the fact that, under our present system 
of taxation, a man earning a pound a week and having a 
large family has to make a greater contribution to the 
State in taxes on tea and sugar than a man with a small 
family and three pounds a week. We are treated to solemn 
utterances showing that “it is to the credit of the labor 
leaders’ that they have declared themselves in favor of a 
direct tax in preference to indirect taxes on the necessaries 
of life, and that Mr. Arthur Henderson, “ speaking in the 
House of Commons,’ has come to the conclusion that the 
only fair way to treat the working classes is by a graduated 
wages tax. What need have we of any further witness? 
If the working classes ask for this change, by all means let 
them have it! It is only when we reach the end of the 
article that we discover that Mr. Cox, while seeming to 
agree with the labor leaders, makes no suggestion for 
removing the indirect taxes. These are to remain. The 
pound a week man is still to go on paying his unjust tea 
tax, but the hardship is to be alleviated by the pleasure 
of paying a just wage tax. The direct tax on wages is not 
to be paid “in preference to” but in addition to the 
indirect taxes on the necessaries of life—a new and 
altogether delightful way of removing the grievances of the 
working classes. 
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The administrative objection to a wages tax has always 
been the difficulty of collecting small sums of money from 
so many people, but Mr. Cox suggests that the machinery 
of the Insurance Act should be utilized for this purpose, 
and that employers who are now compelled to deduct the 
Insurance Tax should also be required to deduct the value 
of another stamp representing the wage tax. I think that 
any further inroad into wages would be very much resented 
by the workers, and it is certainly inadvisable to do any- 
thing to arouse friction or ill-feeling between employers and 
employed during the present crisis. It is also a little 
startling to find Mr. Cox—one of the most prominent 
opponents of the compulsory Insurance Act—proposing an 
extension of the principles he professed to dislike, just as 
it is a little disconcerting to find him describing the proposed 
tax as “a war charge on wages,” when he knows, as well 
as the workers know, that such a tax, once imposed, will 
never be withdrawn. 

I would like to draw Mr. Cox’s attention to the following 
points :— 

1. If the weekly wage-earners are to be taxed fourpence 
in the pound, an equivalent tax must, in fairness, be imposed 
on small shopkeepers, lodging-house keepers, and others who 
have no employer to act as unpaid agent for the Govern- 
ment. This will involve doubling the work of the Inland 
Revenue Department and increasing the staff by about 30 per 
cent., if the returns are to be adequately investigated. 

2. The alleged increase of prosperity among the working 
classes is mainly due to the separation allowances paid to 
about a million soldiers’ wives. These cannot be taxed, as 
here, again, there is no employer to make the deduction. 
Among the rest of the workers the increase in wages is more 
than counterbalanced by the increase in food prices. 

3. It is unthinkable that we should impose a weekly 
tax on the men who are giving their lives for us, but if 
we do not, we lose the income from three million wage- 
earners, who will have ceased to be taxable by becoming 
soldiers. 

4. Evasion of the wage-tax would be easy, since neither 
employer or employed would have any interest in enforcing 
the law. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest to Mr. Harold 
Cox that this is no time for developing new theories about 
taxation. We are in a tight place financially, and it is our 
business to collect the money we need with as little fuss 
and friction and with as little hardship to the poorer 
members of the community as possible. Above all, we 
shoulld seek to impose it in such a way that we do not 
nullify the increase in revenue by the creation of a horde 
of new officials with pockets gaping for salaries.—Yours, &c., 

Marcaret Dovetas. 

The Ladies’ Athenzum Club, 

32, Dover Street, W. 


“THE INTERNATIONAL MIND.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—That a very large proportion of the inhabitants of 
all the warring nations will desire that, when peace is 
established, it shall be lasting, there can be little doubt. It 
is but the natural craving for rest after fierce exertion. After 
toil the body pauses to recuperate. 

But when the body is rested and refreshed, it is eager 
and ready for fresh effort. So with nations—the weary, war- 
worn generation of to-day will pass away, and a new one full 
of vitality will replace it. It 1s scarcely necessary to insist 
that no accountsof war, however vivid, accurate, and horrible, 
have ever yet prevented war from taking place. If the new 
generation is trained in the way of the older one, what is 
there to prevent it from making one of the “sudden 
conversions,’ one of the ‘“ mdvements that has an element of 
the catastrophic,” which Mr. Hobhouse admits are always 
possible ? 

“ The awful destructiveness and fatality of this war, with 
the millions of mangled and diseased victims is 
will have stripped war of its glamor,”’ says Mr. Chancellor. 

Will it? I do not think it will. No one who has not 
seen war can imagine it. Every war from the beginning of 
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time has been most foul, most bestial; and has Leen 
followed by another and another. 

It used to be said in the Balkan Peninsula that a revolu- 
tion was due about every thirty years; that is, so soon as a 
generation that had not seen war was old enough to 
slaughter. 

Is there, then, no hope that the nations will ever be 
permanently at peace? It is a large question. But one 
thing is certain, and that is that no peace anything like 
permanent can be established until the children receive a 
very different education. The basis of nearly all quarrels 
is mutual misunderstanding. How do we try to teach the 
young of the nations to understand each other? Each and 
all are taught to wave flags, sing songs, and shout that their 
own country is the best; that they should thank God Who 
allowed them to be born into their respective lands; that 
their land alone stands for all that is right and good; that 
it is a duty to show the foreigner how much better “ we do 
things.’ English, French, German, Italian, &c., &c., 
children are brought up each with these beliefs. 

It is called teaching them patriotism. One child learns 
to rejoice because a lot of Frenchmen were slaughtered by 
his forebears at Sedan. Others are taught to cherish a desire 
to revenge these same men. And so the bloody circle dances 
on. 

If the Joneses, as sometimes happens, boast of their 
superiority to the Smiths, and to the world in general, the 
world in general laughs at them, and considers them ill-bred 
people. But what is considered ill-bred in individuals is 
still considered a high ideal for nations. 

When I was a child I remember hearing my little French 
cousin, aged five, in a very bad temper, and having exhausted 
her small vocabulary of abuse, shriek, “ I know what you are 
—you are a Prussian!” 

That was in 1870. Now, in 1915, I hear little French 
boys, when quarrelling, cry, “Tu es Boche—sale Boche!” I 
meet English people who will not admit that any German 
can possess any good quality. Such people will pass on that 
belief to their own and to other people’s children. 

I repeat that the International Mind must be created in 
the rising generation if peace is to be permanent. 

One hoped-for result of the war is that small 
nationalities shall all have freedom and fair play. If this 
means that each will bring up its children, as the great 
nations have done—that is, with the belief that its neighbor 
is hateful and contemptible and that itself is the salt of the 
earth—then peace is very far off indeed. 

It may be urged that of late years some effort has been 
made in English schools to encourage foreign correspondence 
and so forth. All honor to those responsible for it. But 
so far it has been on such a small scale that it is a negligible 
quantity.—Yours, &c., 

M. Epitn Dura. 

September 6th, 1915. 


THE WORST POEMS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I am wondering whether the reference to the 
collection of the worst poems in a recent Nation (p. 709) 
alludes to the one which I have made during many years. I 
think not, for it refers only to one shelf, whereas mine is 
more extensive; but I have long been wanting to make 
such an authology as is there suggested. I should be 
delighted to co-operate with anyone who might be thinking 
of doing so.—Yours, &c., 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
41, Boston-road, Brentford. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The chatter about conscription should stop. The 
register will show how well the people have already rallied 
and how few the “compulsory ”’ recruits would be. Nobody 
can really believe there is need for them. The War Office 
could not utilize all it has already got; and only simple 
souls, who believe in official infallibility, can suppose it is 
by more men enlisting that results can be bettered. 
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“Military service is good for young men,” say some, 
crediting to drill the good effects of fresh air and exercise, 
and omitting to distinguish between willing service and com- 
pulsory. In truth conscription is everywhere a curse, 
increasing vice and crime and disease. It is specially 
destructive in enabling politicians to make war as they 
please. But for it Bonaparte would have been sooner 
stopped in his wholesale burglary, and Kaiser William could 
never have started. 

Here and now its effect will be to lower wages, as nobody 
need deny. Is the Cabinet willing to appear to exploit the 
country’s need, in order to keep wages low? 

Conscription means surrender to Prussian ideals. Let 
us be faithful to our own, to the traditions of our fathers. 
“ Nought shall make us rue, if England to herself doth rest 
but true.” Besides, it is no time to change horses when 
crossing a stream. 

At least let our “bosses” save appearance by taking 
a people’s vote. They have no mandate for conscription. 
Even Napoleon took a vote. If they are more tyrannical 
than he, they may have to listen to “ Britons never shall be 
slaves ” being sung in a way they do not like.—Yours, &c., 

Davin AtEc WI11son. 


REPRINTS OF ‘‘NATION”’ ARTICLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—May I suggest that your valuable articles, “A 
New Moral World” and “ How Not to Win the War,” in 
recent issues should be printed in the form of a cheap 
leaflet? I think many of your readers would be glad to help 
in distributing them as widely as possible. Such a leaflet 
would be specially good for us to send to our relatives and 
friends at the Front.—Yours, &c., 


C. T. 
Frome Top, Minchinhampton. 
[We are afraid we could not ourselves undertake reprints 
of Nation articles, but we are willing to assist in their 
issue by responsible parties.—Ep., Tux Nation.] 
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THE IRISH ARCHANGEL.* 
(Michaelmas, 1915.) 


Au, Michael, Michael, listen, Angel asthore! 

[So in her heart Theresa Nolan said, 
Kneeling at Mass on the wide Chapel-floor, 
Eyes lifted where, above her grey-shawled head, 
The great bright window stained the morning rays 
That pierced it rose-red clear and amber turned, 
Across the hills she had fared by handsbreadth ways, 
Seaming long slopes, where fronded fire yet burned, 
And heather-bells had crept up shoulder-high 
On writhen stems in smouldering wrecks of flame, 
With lonesome thoughts by lonesome paths she came, 
Since feet trod far that once had followed nigh. ] 


Ah, Michael, Michael, many’s the time before, 
I have seen you shining there athwart the light, 
With those grand wings on you, all glistering white, 
Like sailing clouds, when in at yonder door 
From ’neath the sun we’d step, half blind—’twas ere 
The Big War took our lads—and then the sight 
Did my heart good, so strong you stand to scare 
The Devil’s own self, and drive him down his lair. 
But now this trouble’s on us, let him be: 
There’s worse folks loose about the world than he. 


* Called so in Ireland because Michael is such a common name there. 








No black old Devils born, with all their share 
Of doing aught just doing harm, but Kings 
And Lords, could put a hand to better things 
Than raising up a war that ere ’tis done 

Has thousands killed, and each a mother’s son, 
To waste our days with sorrow. Heap on heap, 
Like fluttered leaves you see the cold blasts sweep 
Below the trees, the Dead are lying flung 
Where Mick is fighting now. Ah, Michael, keep 
An eye on him, and sort him out among 

The rest, for many a Mick is soldiering there, 
And every one of them a decent lad, 

But Micky’s all the sons that ever I had— 
You’d get none kinder if you searched Kildare. 
And he a gossoon yet ; a while ago 

Scarce any size on him, the creature, or sense, 
Just playing around, or maybe coaxing pence 
For sweets—My grief! that ever I said him no. 
So mind him, Michael, that’s a Michael too, 
And make a shift to bring him safely through 
And home to me before they’ve laid him low. 


Who stirred it up, God knows, had little to do: 
This Big War beats the wildest wind e’er blew 
For breaking hearts and driving people mad. 
Sure, after a storm you might be thinking bad 
To see the fine trees fallen there, overthrown, 
Not fret for them, nor feel the house so lone 
You doubt the sun has lost his way, he’ll creep 
So slow to set; and when at last ’tis night, 
Heart-scalded, scarce at all a body ’Il sleep, 
Or every minute’s waking in a fright, 
And making sure I heard the rifle click 
That’s cocked to kill him. Keep, and you'll do right, 
One flourish of your blazing sword to blind 
The ugly villain aiming at my Mick. 
And dreaming I do be of the guns they wind 
The bullets out of with a handle quick, 
To riddle hundreds while a clock would tick ; 
And poison-clouds the poltroons send to choke 
Our lads’ lives out, far off, with stifling smoke— 
Tis at the thought of them my heart grows sick. 
For if ’twas fighting fair with sword or lance, 
One with another gets an even chance, 
But where that hail of Hell is pelting thick, 
The best man counts for nought, and strongest arm, 
Unless some queer good-luck he has indeed, 
Or a Great One like yourself ’twixt him and harm. 


But sure I doubt they give us no more heed, 
Set Angels over Angels, than we take 
Of beasts that stray about the fields to feed, 
Not one so much to us that for its sake 
We’d think the minute’s hap could mar or make; 
Aye, Michael, half I’m feared of you that see 
From high above conceiting Mick and me 
The same as some old hen that’s lost her chick, 
And clucking after it: Micky, Mick, avic! 


Yet, Michael, listen now—I’m hoping still 
In all your grandeur you'll contrive a plan 
To help us on a sudden, ere they fill 
The world with graves. For, surely, if you’ve got 
The wings itself, at heart you’re just a man: 

You won’t delay till all the lads are shot. 
Troth no! But save poor Mick, whate’er befall, 
And every Mick among them, if you can— 


Aye, bring the lads home, Michael, bring them all. 


JANE Bartow. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“ Between St. Dennis and St. George: A Sketch of Three Civiliza- 
tions.” By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“Indian Memories.” 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Royal Marriage Market of Europe.” 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell. (Jenkins. 


By Princess Catherine 


Radziwill. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“ Poets and Puritans.” By T. R. Glover. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“ Rudyard Kipling.” By John Palmer. (Nisbet. 1s. net.) 


“‘The Insulted and 
by Constance 


“The Little Iliad.” 


Injured.” By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated 

Garnett. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.| 

By Maurice Hewlett. (Heinemann. 
* * * 


6s.) 


A courte of months ago I gave a short list of what 
Balzac has called “enchanted cigarettes,” books that 
authors have dreamed of writing, or have begun, but for 
some reason or other have never finished. My list was far 
from complete, and I notice that in the current issue of the 
New York “Bookman”? Mr. Joseph F. Taylor prints an 
interesting fragment of another unfinished work. This is 
part of the introductory chapter of a “History of the 
Conquest of Mexico,” which Washington Irving had pro- 
jected. He had made some progress with the work when he 
accidentally learned in the New York Library that Prescott 
was engaged on the same subject. Believing that Prescott 
would treat it with more close and ample research, 
and would produce “a work more worthy of the theme,” 
Irving, acting, as he afterwards said, “ona warm and sudden 
impulse,” withdrew in favor of the younger writer :— 

“I doubt,” he wrote, some years afterwards, ‘‘ whether 

Mr. Prescott was aware of the extent of the sacrifice I made. 

This was a favorite subject which had delighted my 

imagination ever since I was a boy. I had brought heme 

books from Spain to aid me in it, and looked upon it as a 

pendant to my ‘Columbus.’ When I gave it up to him, I, 
in a manner, gave him my bread, for I depended upon the 


profit of it to recruit my, wandering finances. I had no 
other subject on hand to supply its place.’ 
One can form some estimate of Irving’s pecuniary 


sacrifice in the matter, to say nothing of his generosity in 
abandoning a cherished project, from the fact that twenty- 
three editions of Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico” were 
published in the United States and ten in this country 
within sixteen years of its first appearance. 

* . * 


Enoveu is known of Irving’s design to show that his 
plan was entirely different from that adopted by Prescott :— 


‘IT should have carried on the reader with the 
discoverers and conquerors,’’ he wrote, “letting the newly 
explored countries break upon him as it did upon them; 
describing objects, places, customs, as they awakened 
curiosity and interest, and required to be explained for the 
conduct of the story. The reader should first have an idea 
of the superior civilization of the people from the great 
buildings and temples of sione and lime that brightened 
along the coast. He should have had vague accounts of 
Mexico from the people on the seaboard ; from the messengers 
of Montezuma. Every step, as he accompanied the 
conquerors on their march, would have been a step developing 
some striking fact, yet the distance would still have been 
full of magnificent mystery. At length he should 
have marched in with the conquerors, full of curiosity and 
wonder, on every side beholding objects of novelty, indicating 
a mighty people, distinct in manners, arts, and civilization 
from all the races of the Old World. During the residence 
in the capital, all these matters would have been fully 
described and explained in connection with the incidents of 
the story. In this way, the reader, like the conquerors, 
would have become gradually acquainted with Mexico and 
the Mexicans.”’ 

* * * 


“T sometimes think,’’ Irving has said, “that one of the 
great blessings we shall enjoy in heaven will be to receive 
letters by every post and never be obliged to reply to them.”’ 
In spite of this hope, Irving was himself an excellent letter- 
writer, and many readers will welcome the fresh collection 
of “ Letters of Washington Irving to Henry Brevoort,’”’ which 
has been edited by Mr. G. 8. Hellman, and will be published 








early in the season by Messrs. Putnam. Brevoort was the 
“accomplished American traveller” who presented Scott 
with a copy of Knickerbocker’s “ History of New York,’’ and 
thus paved the way for the friendship that sprang up 
between the two writers. Irving’s letters to Brevoort cover 
the period between 1807 and 1843, and besides dealing with 
such events as the fall of Napoleon and Continental politics, 
they are full of impressions of the literary and social life of 
this country. Irving was a frequent guest at Holland House, 
and knew Scott, Byron, Rogers, Moore, Campbell, John 
Murray, Mrs. Siddons, and many other famous men and 
women of the time. Byron, in particular, had a great 
admiration for him. He told Moore that Irving’s writings 
were his delight, and he wrote to Murray that Irving’s praise 
of “Don Juan’”’ was “a feather in his cap.”’ 
* * * 

“Wat South Americans Reap” is the title of an 
informing series of articles now appearing in the New York 
“ Bookman,” on the poets, novelists, critics, and journalists 
of the South American republics. Very little is known over 
here of the intellectual life of these countries, although they 
are ready to offer inducements to such men as Anatole 
France, Ferrero, and Clemenceau to pay them visits and 
deliver courses of lectures. The Brazilian Academy of 
Letters, founded in 1897, includes Ferrero, Jean Finot, José 
Echegaray, and Théophile Braga among its corresponding 
members. Its secretary, Joaquin Nabuco, claimed that the 
establishment of the Academy is “an affirmation that in 
literature, as well as in politics, Brazil is a nation with an 
independent destiny, a distinct character which can be led 
only by itself, through developing its originality from its own 
resources, wishing and aspiring only to that glory which can 
derive from its own genius.’’ On the other hand, José 
Verissimo, the leading critic of Brazil, told an interviewer 
that he hoped his country’s literary development would 
follow the lead, not of the United States, but of France. 

x x * 

Prose fiction is but of recent birth in South American 
letters, yet there is already an imposing array of novelists 
whose books, written in Spanish or Portuguese, deserve the 
attention of translators. Ferrero has gone so far as to 
claim that the long-expected “great American novel” has 
already arrived in the shape of Graca Aranha’s “ Canaan,” 
a book which paints the reciprocal influences that are at 
work between the Old World and the New. Another novel 
that has won attention in Europe ‘is José Marmol’s 
“ Amalia,” though I believe no English translation has been 
published. Within recent years the South American “ best 
seller” has been José Alencar’s “Guarany,”’ whose descrip- 
tions of Indian life are said to recall the pages of 
Chateaubriand. The race question, as might have been 
expected, has provided the theme for several novels, among 
which Alencar’s “ Mother,’ Macedo’s “Victims and 
Executioners,” Guimanaes’s “ The Story of a Rich Young 
Woman,”’ and Alfred d’Escragnolle Taunay’s “ Innocencia ”’ 
are the best. “ Innocencia” has been described by a fellow- 
countryman of its author as “the best novel written in 
South America by a South American.” It was first pub- 
lished in 1872, and it has been translated into English, 
French, German, Italian, Danish, and Japanese. 

& * * 

plenty of evidence of the literary 
activity of the South American contingent, and one may 
be confident that some day or other it will produce a 
great literature. At present the obstacles to 
such a result are the absence both of readers and of 
publishers. A South American writer has complained that 
the circle of readers in each Spanish-American nation is 
smaller in number “than the readers in a single street of 
London, a square in Paris, or a district in Spain or Italy.” 
Most of the books have to be published in Madrid or 
Barcelona, or even in the United States, and there are 
examples of French translations of books that could not 
find a publisher in their original language. But if literature 
has not yet become fully commercialized in South America, 
this state of affairs is not without compensating advantages, 
and both critics and publishers who wish to discover new 
writers of talent would do well 
towards this quarter of the world. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR. 


‘Phe Diplomatic History of the War of 1914.” By ELLERY 
C. STOWELL. Vol. 1. ‘*The Beginnings ol the War. 
(Constable. 21s. net.) 


Tus is the first volume of what is eventually to be a 
complete diplomatic history of the war, including a second 
volume on the course of the war, and a third on the con- 
clusion of peace. How long will it be before these two 
last volumes become due? When the time comes we shall 
look for them with great interest, for we can already see 
that they will give a special opportunity to Professor 
Stowell’s best qualities as a student of International affairs. 
This instalment shows that he is stronger in legal and 
ethical analysis than he is in historical narrative, and it 
will be interesting to see how he deals with such matters as 
the law of contraband. He has in this volume given us a 
very complete and exhaustive study of the whole of the 
negotiations preceding the war, equipped with full indices 
and a large number of illustrative extracts from the Press, 
and other documents. The book is, perhaps, the most com- 
plete that has yet appeared, and will be a valuable guide 
to students. The chief criticism to be made is that the 
arrangement is not always clear, and there is a good deal 
of repetition. This arises from the scheme under which the 
action of each Government is treated separately for the 
whole of the negotiations—e.g., English proposals for 
mediation are not brought into the narrative of the action of 
Germany, but form the subject of a separate chapter, which 
comes after mobilization has been dealt with; but, surely, 
the failure of mediation was one of the essential causes of 
mobilization. Curiously also the telegrams between the 
Emperor and the Tsar are not brought into the narrative 
of German action, but relegated to a foot-note; and the 
Council at Potsdam on July 29th, which is generally 
regarded as the decisive event in the whole story, does not 
seem to be mentioned. 

On the other hand, Professor Stowell’s own comment 
and discussion on the events he relates is most valuable, 
though it is not always easy to find it. Singularly dispas- 
sionate, he uses to the full the advantage which is common 
to him with other Americans, and makes us feel that he 
does in truth belong to another world, from which he can 
look with an impartial eye on the conflicts which distract 
Europe. This is especially noticeable in his treatment of 
the Belgian question. The German-American writers, to 
whom he naturally gives more attention than we do, have, 
by laying stress on the fact that Belgium was not the sole 
cause of difference between this country and Germany, 
accused Sir Edward Grey of perfidy in making the violation 
of Belgian neutrality the test on which the negotiations 
eventually turned. Professor Stowell sees that great 
diplomatic ability is not necessarily incompatible with com- 
plete honesty and sincerity—a fact which some English 
critics would do well to remember :— 


“Tt now appears how perfect was the British diplomacy 
in taking advantage of the Belgian question on that critical 
Friday morning, July 3lst. At one stroke Sir Edward Grey 
showed Germany’s designs, secured an opportunity to urge 
upon Belgium a timely resistance, united the Cabinet and 
the country against Germany, intervened in good season for 
the defence of the balance of power, and came to the aid 
of the Entente soon enough to be sure of the gratitude of 
Russia and France; yet he had also succeeded in holding 
off both sides long enough to try the effect of every 
inducement for peace he could bring forward.’’ 

And in another place, in answer to Mr. Conybeare’s foolish 
attack (which indeed hardly required notice), he says that, 
had he acted differently, “ British public opinion would have 
been so confused with the complicated issues as to make it 
impossible to take united action until it was too late to come 
to the effective support of Belgium and France, and to pre- 
serve the good name of England. It is my opinion that 
instead of heaping blame on Sir Edward Grey we should 
accord him the Nobel Peace Prize for his active and 
intelligent work to preserve peace.’’ In fact, he completely 











disposes of the fallacy that because Belgium was not the only 
matter that influenced England, therefore the whole interest 
in Belgium was merely a hypocritical pretext. 

The work of a diplomatist is similar to that of a lawyer. 
In the case of a quarrel, his first duty is to see that the 
causes of difference are clearly formulated and distinguished 
one from another. This is the first and necessary step 
tewards any arrangement. The fact that even if the Belgian 
question had been settled, there might and probably would 
have remained other difficulties which might have produced 
war, does not invalidate the wisdom of following the principle 
of first taking the most dangerous, and getting that settled 
one way or another. If it cannot be settled and leads to 
war, then there is no reason for troubling about the others; 
if it is settled, then the very fact that it is out of the way 
will be a great encouragement to hope that the remainder 
may be successfully dealt with. 

In dealing with the larger question of German ambitions 
and world policy, Professor Stowell hits the mark when he 
points out that the real difficulty of making large concessions 
was the doubt whether any concessions would really satisfy 
her. “If England and France could have been sure that, 
once Germany had expanded over these regions (the Balkans 
and Asia Minor), she would subscribe to their policy of the 
status quo, and not take advantage of this increase in 
strength to make it a fulcrum for a further advance, they 
would doubtless have reached some agreement with her.”’ 
To him Germany’s whole attitude is an anachronism; she 
refused to join with what he calls the ‘“ stper-Empire” of 
the European States. ‘“ Having acquired her national unity 
later than the others, she has been inclined to over-value 
this achievement”; “ while the rest of the world is thinking 
in terms of international co-operation, Germany is actuated 
by ideals of national aggrandisement.’’ He regrets that the 
other Powers were not willing to give up Turkey and Asia 
Minor to Germany and allow her a completely free hand 
to take this as her share of the world. Would it have been 
possible? Surely, this ignores that to do so would have also 
been to sacrifice the future of the Balkan States ; but, so far 
as this country is concerned, equally important also is the 
profound distrust which was inevitably aroused by the 
claim, obtrusively put forward personally by the Emperor 
himself, to be the patron and protector of the Mohammedans 
throughout the world. How was it possible after this not to 
regard any advances of Germany in the East as a potential 
menace to the long-established interests of Great Britain 
as a Mohammedan Power? 

Perhaps it might fairly be objected by a German critic 
that the author under-estimates the influence of ideas of 
national aggrandisement in other States as well as in 
Germany ; it would not be just to claim that either Great 
Britain or Russia has freed itself from the motives 
of Macht-Politik—nor, indeed, has America. What is true 
is that Germany seems on principle to have refused any 
recognition of the newer conceptions of international 
relations. “She went as far as possible in denying the 
binding force of international law in general. She was 
unwilling to see international obligatory arbitration embrace 
the relations of all States, and she did everything to 
enhance the respect for might as the foundation of the right 
to hold.”” The motives of England were mixed, and often 
inconsistent ; she was being pulled two ways. Germany knew 
none of these doubts and hesitations; hence her military 
strength and her political weakness. 

Among smaller points of criticism one of the chief is the 
treatment of the Luxemburg guarantee. The author in this 
has been led astray by the rather confused debate in the 
House of Lords. The distinction between a separate and a 
collective guarantee is surely quite simple. The historical 
account is also not quite accurate. What happened was that 
Prussia wished for a guarantee similar to that for Belgium. 
Lord Stanley, for quile valid reasons, refused this, as it 
was not a case in which England had interests which would 
justify her undertaking so great an obligation. As a com- 
promise he accepted, though still with great misgiving, the 
collective guarantee, clearly explaining the distinction. 

There is not in this, as he suggests, any “ peculiar quirk ” 
in British policy, nor did it follow that the guarantee was 
“the greatest trumpery in diplomacy.” There can in fact 
be no doubt that it had a strong and decisive influence in 
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keeping Luxemburg untouched by the war of 1870. Let us 
suppose, e.g., that Prussia had for military reasons advanced 
through Luxemburg during the critical operations before 
Sedan. The natural and correct consequence would have 
been in the first place discussions between the other non- 
interested guaranteeing Powers with the object of presenting 
a joint protest. Whatever was the result of these, it would 
certainly have given England and Austria the right to 
demand. that the war should have been regarded as a matter 
affecting Europe as a whole; it would have given them a 
lccus standi for requiring that the terms of peace should be 
submitted to a European Congress, and would have put 
great difficulties in the way of the annexation of Alsace- 
Lerraine. Of course, if the guaranteeing Powers had not 
agreed to joint action nothing would have been done, but 
the mere possibility of this was quite sufficient to secure the 
maintenance of neutrality. The fact that a single Power 
was under no obligation to act alone did not deprive the 
guarantee of all value; this was obscured by the rather 
captious criticism of the Opposition in Parliament at the 
time, and also by the rather bad-tempered criticism in 
Germany then and since. 

The book contains one interesting piece of information, 
which is, I think, new. It appears on the best authority 
that the King of the Belgians, in order to avoid any 
suspicion of disloyalty to Germany, had the German 
Minister informed as to the conversations held by “ certain 
attachés.”” It was, then, owing to the information given by 
the Belgian Government that the Germans had some previous 
knowledge of these conversations. If this is so, how perfidious 
is the conduct of the German Government, which has kept this 
secret, and tried to persuade the world that these conversa- 
tions were evidence that Belgium had virtually joined the 
Entente Powers in a conspiracy against Germany! 

J. W. Heapiam. 





THE WAR AS ‘“ THEATRE.” 


“Na Voine.” (“At the Scene of War.”) By Count 
ALEKSEI TOLSToY. (‘‘ Knigoizdatelstvo Pisatelei.” Moscow.) 

“Dyen Bitvi.” (‘‘The Day of Battle.”) By CounT ALEKSEI 
Toustoy. (‘‘Nashi Dni.” Moscow.) 


Count ALEKSEI ToLsToy, a young Russian writer remotely 
related to the great Tolstoy and already established as a 
writer of short stories, has made a significant contribution to 
the literature of the war in a book which he calls “ At the 
Scene of War.” Graphic as are his impressions of war and 
of episodes on and off the battle-field, and in the further 
depths of Russia—these being hardly less affected by events, 
in a spiritual if not in a physical sense—the great value of 
the volume lies in the author’s penetrations into the larger 
meanings of the struggle. While analysing, in a manner 
peculiar to Russians, the soul under the stress of heroic 
emotions, he does not forget to give his study unity and 
coherence. It is the Russian brain trying to explain the 
Russian heart; and this requires a mind introspective yet 
detached, capable first of experiencing and then of viewing 
its experience. 

That Count Tolstoy himself realizes this sense of 
interested and tragic aloofness is evident from his reiteration 
of the idea that the war is a great tragic spectacle, in its 
transcendent sense, since the men who participate in it not 
only live and act heroically, but stop at intervals to think 
over and examine their lives and actions as from the 
spectators’ amphitheatre, only with a greater intensity. 
Germany had considered Russia as “ barbaric, lazy, filthy,”’ 
as a tottering empire, full of malcontent elements, and the 
Russian as a man “ incapable of pursuing, or of coping with, 
difficult problems.’’ But on July 30th an event occurred that 
was almost a miracle. A great stir took place across the 
whole land, and they who “only a little while ago had been 
dismal and sleepy and drunk,” went to their new task 
“resolutely, courageously, and gravely.’ This people, as 
yet undeveloped and rugged and crude, but possessed of 
latent wisdom and of an infinitely clear heart, “ realized 
quite suddenly, in a single day—as in a flash of lightning— 
its powers, and that these powers were good and needful. 

It was as though the tragic spirit flew across Russia 
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upon that day—the spirit of understanding, of serenity, and 
of significant and momentous problems.’”’ The author 
pursues this thought further, and it is not astonishing that 
he should find the word “theatre” as applied to the field of 
battle singularly descriptive. He explains why this is so :— 


“The theatre is a second life in the midst of ordinary 
existence, a fantastic life, flaming up for but a few hours, 
an incomparable, radiant, and essential thing. Actor Ivan 
Petrovich So-and-so suddenly appears before our eyes a 
hero revealing his soul’s tragic origins; he captivates 
hundreds of eyes and hearts, and when tthe theatre becomes 
dark he is once more Ivan Petrovich So-and-so, until the 
following evening. There, too, on the battlefield, you won’t 
recognize your old acquaintance; at night he crawls forth 
from the fire-exposed trenches and proceeds about two 
versts for a piece of chocolate ; his face, his movements, and 
his voice have changed; he has become unusually peaceful 
and calm; for more than three weeks he has been lying in 
the trenches, not a hundred paces from the enemy, face to 
face with death—protected from it by a small mound of 
earth. In this rut behind the mound he has often thought 
over, relived and revalued his life; he is now a partaker in 
a tragedy; it is for him the one true existence and the one 
great experience.” 

This experience, the author finds, while the same in 
character as afforded by the tragic theatre, is a thousand 
times as enriching. But it does more than this. When 
its participants return on leave to the ordinary town life 
they take to it with great eagerness. “ Enriched by the test 
of death, they joyously set a new value on that which they 
formerly would have passed by with a scornful smile.” 
Death itself is looked upon not as the final and most terrible 
possibility, it is merely an unlucky accident; they speak of 
their killed comrades simply as those who had lost in a 
game of cards. Count Tolstoy sees in “this easy passage 
from one state of consciousness into another, this nomadic 
tendency of the soul,’’ a quality peculiar to the Russians, for 
he says: “In order to fight and to die in a manly way we 
have no need to use a gesture, or a word, or wine; we do 
this simply and naturally, because we are still nomads, we 
are still young and very rich and strong.” 

Again and again the author returns to speak of this calm 
of the Russian soldier, of the muzhik’s realization of his new 


part. “They all went to war as though they were going to 
work.” Numerous episodes are recounted to illustrate this 
spirit. In a Moscow hospital a man badly wounded in his 


leg was operated upon. “. . . . At the end of the 
operation one of the nurses, seeing the man returning to 
consciousness, asked solicitously how he felt. After a 
silence, the wounded man answered quietly: ‘It is very 
shameful to lie here.’ Closing his eyes to the offer of wine, 
he said: ‘I shan’t take it, they'll say I’m a drunkard.’ 
And not a sound of pain, of suffering, only his soul softened ; 
there was only the desire to grow as far as possible purer, 
as far as possible quieter.’’ The writer sees in this effort 
towards purification and spiritual well-being a fundamental 
quality in the Russian people, a quality which the war has 
revealed. 

Count Tolstoy interprets the Russian and German 
cultures as irreconcilable antitheses. He makes it quite 
clear that it was a thorn in the side of the Germans to feel 
a different culture in the Russians, a culture as yet 
indefinite and undeveloped, but antagonistic to their own 
commercial, positive, and mathematical spirit. ‘The as 
yet unformed substance of our culture was hostile and in- 
comprehensible to them; they could not endure our per- 
plexity, indecision, slovenliness, and neglect of appearances ; 
they seemed to regard the Russian as a species of 
white, helpless worm which deserved only to be crushed.” 
What, then, must the Germans have felt in seeing this 
inferior people in possession of a fifth of the globe, and 
in having to depend upon them economically? Then came 
the war, and all their hate burst forth. In answer to this 
hate, the “tragic spirit” flew across the Russian land, and 
revealed to the Russians their own conscience. “We then 
understood,’’ writes Count Tolstoy, “that we had finished 
learning, that we had held our examinations in mathematics 
and in mechanics, and that it was impossible at the moment 
to learn anything more there—at the works of Krupp.” 
What had happened really, and what had brought about the 
world’s greatest catastrophe, is set forth briefly and 
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brilliantly, and it was this: Reason, set free a hundred 
years ago by the French, was meant to be used for the future 
happiness of humanity, but little by little it began to be 
employed (under that guise) for the lowest and most 
destructive purposes, and was finally “consigned to 
darkness, between the steel walls belonging to Bertha Krupp. 
Perhaps,’ observes the author, “this is what should have 
happened, because humanity ought not to live by reason 
alone, but by the spirit also, as it had lived in the golden 
ages. Reason alone leads to the factories of Krupp, the 
spirit alone to chaos and helplessness. But when they are 
united, mutually balancing each other, then comes the 
golden age. . . . We are wrestling not with Reason, 
but with the demons to which it has given birth; not with 
Germany, but with Bertha Krupp.” 

Nothing could be cleverer than the final chapter, entitled 
“Max Vook,’’ which is a psychologic study of the average 
German. What is made quite clear is that to know the 
psychology of the average German of to-day is to know the 
causes that have led up to present events. The docility, 
the domesticity, the efficiency, and the orderliness of Max 
Vook are not as conducive to peace as may seem at the first 
glance; on the contrary, these apparent virtues make of Max 
Vook excellent clay for the hands of sculptors of Germany’s 
destiny. It was Count Tolstoy’s lot when he was in Germany 
some years ago as a student to live with this Max Vook, 
“one of those sixty millions who bought postcards with a 
representation of Emperor William as steersman at the helm, 
on which was written the word ‘Germany.’”’ Here is his 
portrait in a few simple strokes :— 


“Max Vook was a good, simple man, and all his 
acquaintances were good, simple people, who gave up, 
without a murmur, a quarter of their earnings to the 
Emperor for his soldiers. Max Vook had a family, 
his house was clean and bright, he spent his time in the 
kitchen, which contained many inscriptions and instructions : 
‘salt’ on the salt-box; ‘coffee’ on the coffee jar; ‘ water’ 
on the wash-basin spigot, &c., &c. Everyone rose at eix 
and went to bed at ten. The head of the family, reasonably 
assuming that the family’s welfare depended upon his 
health, received special fare at home, while the others ate 
somewhat cheaper food. Sometimes they all went to the 
beerhouse, where Max ordered beer for himself, while the 
happy family looked on as he drank.”’ 


But the saint is apparently not as white as he is painted, 
for we hear of parades being held in Berlin every Sunday, the 
land full of soldiers, the newspapers written with blood and 
gall, and Max Vook, his personality all effaced, making every 
effort to follow the counsel and instructions of the news- 
papers :— 


‘In days of intense frost he would spend two hours 
walking across the snow without galoshes, in a scant jacket, 
by way of preparation for a march on Moscow; and he 
studied the necessary words of the barbarian tongue and 
filled himself with hate towards the barbarians; this was 
the hate of one who had lost his spirit, his reason, his 
freedom, and his own will. ‘ 


If this brilliant journalistic work has more than 
snatches of genius, the same cannot be said of a war play, 
“The Day of Battle,” that Count Tolstoy has written since. 
It is called a ‘‘ comedy,” and it has six acts, but it is neither 
amusing nor dramatic. The “action” takes place in 
Galicia, and one of the scenes takes place in the trenches 
which lie before the castle of a young Polish countess, 
beloved by an Austrian officer and by a Russian captain. 
Who wins her is of much less consequence than the wisdom 
of Corporal Daryalov; for the painter who has turned 
warrior speaks Tolstoy’s own mind, and this mind is interest- 
ing because it is peculiarly Russian in its tendency to 
analyse under any and all conditions. Can anyone imagine 
a German corporal having such doubts as these? 


“It’s really strange—it may be suddenly necessary to 
enter the castle as conqueror. Do you know, Nechayev, I 
cannot even now imagine myself as conqueror. It must be a 
terribly uneasy feeling to enter a captured city, and to begin 
to explain that you are not to be feared. . . . ” 


Count Tolstoy apparently thinks that much good will 
come for art out of the present war; for he makes Daryalov 
say before a picture in the Countess’s castle ; — 








“. . , This is a genuine Rubens. The rascal could 
paint! And here is a head by an unknown artist of the 
early Renaissance. What a fine conception of the facial 
form! It is simple and glorious. Those chaps could paint, 
the devil take them! And we have unlearnt the trade. Do 
you know, Nechayev, I’m certain that art will become again 
simple and glorious after the war, and that in contemplating 
it we shall experience joy and calm. We are on the eve of 
a new Renaissance. Perhaps you don’t think so! No, my 
dear fellow, we’ve been all reborn within, and have grown 
up; when the war is over we simply shan’t find room enough 
within the old forms, and we shall break them.” 





THE DARK AGES. 


“Medieval iItaly (305—1313)." By H. B. CorreriLu. 
(Harrap. 7s, 6d. net.) 


Hatr-a-century and more ago Dr. Samuel Maitland, the 
grandfather of the famous Cambridge Professor, irritated, 
not without reason, by the smug self-complacency of Early 
Victorianism, wrote a book on the Reformation, the purpose 
of which was to show that it was not, after all, very much 
of a Reformation ; and another on “The Dark Ages,” the 
purpose of which was to show that, after all, they were not 
so very dark. Maitland was not a Tractarian, but the 
Romanticist movement influenced him; and his writings, 
which were novel, learned, and—what all learned works are 
not—excellent reading, fell in with a popular literary 
fashion, and did much to mould the neo-Anglican tradition 
with regard to the periods to which they refer. Since then 
the pendulum has swung very much further in the direction 
which he communicated to it than he could have foreseen, 
or—for he was a scholar—than he would have desired. Our 
own generation needs to be reminded that the Reformation, 
though its colors were mixed, was a reformation; and that 
the Dark Ages, though they had other qualities besides 
darkness, were dark. 

“Medieval Italy” is a compilation; but it is a com- 
pilation of unusual merit, the result of extensive reading. 
It is judicious, vivid, and picturesque. It contains 
six maps, and sixty-five full-page photographs of unusual 
excellence: the chapters on art—(Architecture and Mosaics, 
300-800; Romanesque Architecture, 800-1200; and Art, 
1200-1320), and that on the Origin of Italian Language 
and Literature are suggestive, and indicate the main 
divisions of the ground. We may find it difficult to apply 
the epithet “dark” without qualification to the age which 
produced the masterpieces which are the models of later 
craftsmen and the wonder of our own world. Yet the 
eighteenth century did so; preferring the Palladian palace 
to the mosaics of Ravenna and the basilicas of Rome. So 
various and mutable is taste; so impossible is an A’sthetik. 
Préférons—let us conclude with the aphorist—n’ercluons pas. 

“What very bad men the early Christians were! ’"’ was 
the comment of a modern divine on Eusebius. The 
reader of “Medieval Italy’’ will echo this sentiment. 
Dean Church deplores ‘‘the occasional narrowness, the 
occasional fierceness, and the occasional self-satisfaction,” 
even of the martyrs; the conversion of Europe was 
accompanied by a rapid and general fall of social and moral 
standards. The first Christian emperor reeks of blood; 
Clovis was as frankly a savage after as before baptism ; his 
successors were incestuous polygamists. “Throughout,” says 
Milman, “ assassinations, parricides, fratricides mingle with 
adulteries and rapes; it is difficult to conceive a more dark 
and odious state of society than that of France under the 
Merovingian Kings.” 


“‘As regards Italy,’ says Mr. Cotterill, ‘‘we may 
vousider the ninth and tenth centuries and half the eleventh 
as the darkest of the Dark Ages. In earlier times there 
have been long periods when the whole country, ravaged by 
sword, fire, famine, and pestilence, was in a state of 
indescribable misery; but the uleerous horror of internal 
corruption during what we may call the darkest age of the 
history of Christian Rome was far more terrible than all that 
was suffered from barbarian or Byzantine foes.”’ 


The age presents us with a phenomenon which has become 
incomprehensible to the modern mind—a religion entirely 
dissociated from ethics. No medieval writer questioned the 
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superior excellences of classical morality to that of his 
contemporaries; the notion of verification by conduct— 
“ethical ophelism,” as Mr. Benn calls it—was foreign to 
the mind of the time. Popes, clergy, nobles, and people 
lived, says Gregorovius, in a state of savagery scarcely 
conceivable. And letters were in as sorry a plight as morals. 
The invective of the Gaulish bishops against the ignorance 
of the Roman clergy was met by the Papal legate with the 
assertion that “the Vicars of St. Peter and their disciples 
needed not to be fattened at the trough of Plato or Virgil 
or Terence, or any other such philosophic swine.” 

Religion became a barbarous superstition ; the rage for 
relics, in particular, passed all bounds. As early as the 
eighth century, skeletons were brought into Rome wholesale 
from the tombs in the Campagna, and exported; when 
St. Romuald—a.p. 1000—was leaving Italy, assassins were 
sent after him in order that at least his remains should not 
be lost to his native land. The rotting corpse of Pope 
Formosus was dragged before a synod held by his successor 
(896), mutilated, thrown out into the street, and finally into 
the Tiber; when John XVI. was taken prisoner by the 
Emperor Otho “his eyes were gouged out, his tongue torn 
out by the roots, and his nose and ears sliced off.” Nor were 
such atrocities exceptional; no one was scandalized or 
astonished by them. Such were the Ages of Faith. 

The advance of mankind depends more on civilization 
than on religion. Religion is not, indeed, indifferent to 
progress, for it enters into civilization; but it does not 
constitute it; and we must not take the part for the whole. 
Christianity has the promise and potency of the modern 
world—perhaps of a world as far in advance of ours as ours 
is in advance of the Dark Ages; but before this promise 
can be fulfilled and this potency realized the fulness of the 
times must come. It made its way in Europe during the 
decadence of the old civilization and the rudimentary 
barbarism of the new. Hence the sense of contrast: 
religion barbarized ; its apostles were frankly murderers ; 
even its saints condoned crime. Is this ill-assorted 
conjunction even now impossible? Have we not seen 
German pastors palliate the havoc of Belgium, and German 
bishops the slaughter of priests and the violation of nuns? 
The cases, indeed, are not parallel. To judge of human 
movements we ask not primarily how their representatives 
conduct themselves—conduct in this sense is to a great extent 
time-and-place stuff—but what was their direction? Did the 
movement look back or onward? Did it move with or in 
opposition to the tide of human affairs? In the instances 
taken the answers differ—the undisciplined brutality of 
youth is one thing, the senile depravity of age another. The 
former looks onward, and is curable; the latter back, and 
is incapable of cure. 





THE PLAIN MAN. 


“Spencer Fullerton Baird: A Biography.” By WILLIAM H. 
DaLL, A.M., D.Sc. (Lippincott. 15s. net.) 


Spencer Fuiierton Barrp, head of the Smithsonian 
Institution, died in 1887. It is thus more than twenty-five 
years that we have had to wait for his biography, planned 
by his daughter, but not completed during her lifetime. 
This long delay is, perhaps, the best proof of the difficulty 
of writing the life of one who has been content to work hard 
in the service of humanity, and who, neither by inclination 
nor by fate, has been connected with the fireworks of history. 
From hour to hour and bit by bit Professor Baird, for the 
most time as assistant secretary of a very poorly endowed 
institution destined to be national, brought together a great 
natural history collection. Yet he is scarcely so famous, even 
in his own line, as the millionaire who caused one fossil to 
be reconstructed and issued in plaster to the museums of the 
world, christened with the name of its godfather. 

This biography of Professor Baird is modestly described 
as “including much interesting correspondence with 
eminent men of science and military leaders.” It is almost 
entirely composed of correspondence, little of it still interest- 
ing. Why “military leaders” should be dragged in we 
cannot see. A few lieutenants collected skins for the 





Smithsonian, and some of them afterwards became 
famous. McClellan was one of them, and for him Professor 
Baird saw a volume on bayonet exercises through the press. 
“«The Bayonet Exercise,’” he writes, “takes well, and is 
considered quite a standard of printing.” There is an 
unnamed Army man whose name Baird thought of giving to 
a new species. His old friend, John Cassin, wrote, however, 
strongly objecting that the gentleman, however gallant, 
“knew nothing about natural history, and never made any 
exertions in his life at all relating to the matter.” If 
Cassin did not know Baird, nobody did, and perhaps the 
estimate of him given in this letter should rank as one of 
the important documents. “ You and Leidy are particularly 
alike in this one respect,” he writes, “very reasonably 
ungentlemanly (sic) generally, but when you get a kink in 
your head it is very hard for to straighten—that’s all on 
this subject.” 

The other four hundred pages of correspondence might be 
equalled in interest by the letter-book of almost any trader 
with scattered agents and customers. “I made a pilgrimage,” 
writes one, “ to the cave in which that bone was found,” and 
the editor kindly supplies a footnote with the explanation 
that the bone was “a fossil bone about which the Professor 
had expressed especial curiosity.’”’ One letter from the 
Professor is all about the price of eggs and butter in Carlisle, 
and he tells Agassiz that he likes being in the housekeeping 
line very much, but finds it “terribly expensive.” There 
is an isolated letter from Dr. Bryant that strongly excites 
a curiosity that the editor does not attempt to satisfy. The 
date is 1860. Dr. Bryant, writing of Darwinism, says that 
he does not believe in the origin of species from common 
parents, though he immediately admits the difficulty of 
distinguishing between species and variety. He is evidently 
writing to a kindred spirit, for the letter opens:—‘“I am 
afraid Darwin, in spite of your amiable wish, is going to 
make the dry bones rattle a little among the followers of 
the extreme modern school of zoology.” There is the 
beginning of a thread that it would be very interesting to 
follow. It remains, however, as no more than a snippet in 
this random assembly of correspondence. 

The most definite and interesting part of the biography 
is that which deals with Baird’s early manhood. In the 
letters between himself and his brother William we have 
a good picture of the industry of those two young naturalists, 
and more exciting details of their progress than can be given 
of the work of the Smithsonian by a selection of its business- 
like letters. Their collection of Cumberland county birds 
was a very remarkable achievement for two lads just passing 
from their ‘teens. It seems to mark out either of them as the 
very man for the difficult and similar work of running the 
Smithsonian through years of parsimony and creating a 
national museum almost out of nothing. 

The best estimate of Professor Baird is, perhaps, that 
uttered by Livingstone Stone before the Fisheries Congress 
in 1898:—‘“ He has been called a plain man,” said this 
eulogist. “He was a plain man, indeed, but one who was 
made after Nature’s largest pattern.” Those who knew him 
well knew him for a great organizer and a clever inventor. 
He was an organizer who had often to be his own 
subordinate, holding not only the lines, but the strings and 
the threads in his own hands. The work of organizing the 
Fish Commission in the large way that “ organizing ” means 
in our day, would have been enough for‘a man without the 
Smithsonian already on his shoulders. He was not content 
with that, or could not be. Only two years before his death, 
and in the midst of the illness that terminated his life, he 
had to be almost forcibly relieved of the management of his 
“pet carp-ponds,” and he died surrounded by the details of 
the biologic laboratory that was not the least monument to 
his industry. 

The biography of this great plain man is especially 
instructive to us at the present time. It was in a large 
measure the Civil War that made the endowment of 
American science in his time so meagre. In the coming years 
the science of the world may find itself even less well 
supported. There will again be great need for unstinted 
work under difficulties, for generals who must be their own 
orderlies, for men who will leave their mark on foundation- 
stones rather than on cupolas, and whose biographies will be 
rather difficult to write. 
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A STUDY IN SENSITIVENESS. 


“The Freolands.” 

68.) 

It is a coincidence that the two current novels which aim at 
a serious study of contemporary life—Mr. Maugham’s “Of 
Human Bondage” and Mr. Galsworthy’s “ The Freelands 

—should avoid the period of the war. Mr. Maugham’s date 
is the Boer War, Mr. Galsworthy’s about 1913. This is 
obviously right. No criticism of the England of 1914-1915 
that is worth the name can be written until its events and 
their psychology have become true history, and yielded their 
fruit to the imagination. Yet the pre-war novels have an 
effect of modishness ; the age seems to have outgrown these 
clothes of a season ago. Of the two works Mr. Galsworthy’s 
comes nearer the event. He seems to scent and almost 
prophesy the coming storm; it broods over the oppressive 
atmosphere of his book, in which nothing stirs, or the 
oscillations are so faint as to yield the feeling of a 
perfect stagnation. And here, indeed, we think that the 
writer’s temperament has not quite responded to the real, 
ii concealed, drive of his subject. There was alertness of 
thought and the sense of large impending changes in 
the England of 1913. What is the moral of “The 
Freelands’’? The need for the free cottage. It was 
the tied-cottage system that furnished the particular power 
of landlordism which sent Bob Tryst to prison and death. 
Nothing is more certain than that reformers were entirely 
alive to that end; its destruction was on their banners; and 
no heartrending effort was required to achieve it. Derek 
and Nedda need not have shaken the English soil from off 
their feet in despair of its ever sustaining a race of peasants ; 
they should have given their evidence to the Land Inquiry. 

Meliorism, however, is rarely Mr. Galsworthy’s attitude. 
Sceptical of thought and fine of temperament, he is essen- 
tially the artist of that quick despair which is half a form of 
intellectual sluggishness. He criticizes types rather 
than the full mould of life, and, finding all in this 
particular phase of our society unsatisfactory—the land- 
owner unimaginatively hard, the politician insincere and 
half-educated, the young given to rashness, the old set on 
caution—he figures out a general powerlessness of nervous 
force. The war would probably have invigorated this 
view, for we imagine that the book was written in advance of 
that event. It would have shown him the nation full of latent 
activity, will, power of improvisation; the class divisions 
remaining, but a current of energy running from one group 
to the other. “The Freelands,” on the other hand, 
are essentially a group of statuesques. Felix, the critic, 
does not assist, though he always sympathizes, and tries 
pathetically to throw into the struggle as much weight 
as a Hamlet of fifty has left to him; John, 
the official, does not move, though he sometimes sees ; 
Stanley, the capitalist, has ceased to move outside the 
sphere of talking insincerity; Tod, the nature-lover and 
idealist, moves only in the circle of his simple instincts and 
affections. Kirsteen and her children do, indeed, move to 
an inspiriting but fatal dance. These circles of the damned 
exist; the over-sensitive mind is tempted to think that 
England is full of them. But if Mr. Galsworthy will 
see the whole of this society in its order and progression 
~—if he will think that, for example, the new universities, 
the new armies, the women’s movements, denote a genuine 
activity of soul—he should not despair. For his despair gives 
a certain morbidezza coloring to his work. 

That it is full of delicacy every student of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s books will recognize. There is indeed a 
thought too much delicacy in him, as Matthew Arnold 
thought there was too little in Mr. Sala. Faintly smiling at 
all his characters, only not smiling when they affront the 
noblest side of his sensitiveness and stand for cruelty or the 
more obtuse forms of selfishness, he just misses (save in his 
finest work) that effect of imagination in which the 
sense of creative effort is lost, and the artist lives only 
in the thing he has made, terrible or beautiful. He 
imagines, for example, a young girl in love, pouring out 
her passionate desire for everybody and everything to be as 
happy as she is :— 


By Joun GAtswortTHy. (Heinemann. 


_“*Oh! I am sorry for all the unhappiness of people! 
I simply can’t bear to think of it. I can’t.’ And, dropping 





her pen, Nedda went again to her window and leaned out. 

So sweet the air smelled that it made her ache with delight 

to breathe it in. Each leaf that lived out there, each flower, 

each blade of grass, were sworn to conspiracy of perfume. 

And she thought: ‘They must all love each other; it all 

goes together so beautifully!’ Then, mingled with the 

incense of the night, she caught the savor of wood-smoke. 

It seemed to make the whole scene even more delicious, but 

she thought, bewildered: ‘Smoke! Cruel fire—burning the 

wood that once grew leaves like those. Oh! it is so mixed!’ 

It was a thought others have had before her.” 

Yes; but this last thought of Nedda’s is Mr. 
Galsworthy’s, not hers. It is the reflection of the over- 
thinker, of the elderly economist of sensation, not of the 
child awakening to the beauty of the world as imagined in 
the mirror of her individual love. Most of the characters 
in “ The Freelands ”’ are thus possessed by their author ; they 
are not free to roam the world of fancy and desire. They 
talk rather than are, standing like pieces on a chess-board 
for definite values and movements rather than for life and 
its free impulses. This is the fault of “ The Freelands.” 
The hardness of our land system; its restraint of freedom, 
and the exodus from it of the young and the stronger, less 
obedient folk; the ensuing growth of a dumb, mean, 
cowardly peasantry ; the perils and failures of revolt—these 
are themes of importance and an undeniable verity. But 
they do not in themselves furnish a picture of the English 
countryside as we see it, say, in “The Woodlanders,” or 
in bits out of the Shakesperean comedies. For this we. need 
a broader vision, perhaps we should say a more penetrating 
scent of life, than the Galsworthy of “The Freelands” 
supplies. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
“‘The Making of the Australian Commonwealth, 1889— 


1900.” By BERNHARD RINGROSE WIsE. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
“ Australia from a Woman's Point of View.” By Jessiz 


ACKERMANN. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Tue second of these volumes is, in a sense, supple- 
mentary to the first; that is to say, while Mr. Wise gives 
us the history of the fight for Federalism, Miss Ackermann 
records her observations of the social and economic work- 
ing of the Constitution under the Federal Government. Mr. 
Wise is, and always has been, an out-and-out Federalist, and 
in “The Making of the Australian Commonwealth” he 
describes the struggle for the Constitution with a good deal 
of enthusiasm as it unrolls itself in the political history 
of New South Wales, the share taken by the other States 
being relegated to appendices. New South Wales was really 
the pivot of the whole transaction. It was this State that 
kept the old Federal Council ineffective by refusing to send 
a representative to its deliberations; and it was in New 
South Wales that the new policy was originated and pressed 
to an issue, with single-minded devotion, by Sir Henry 
Parkes. The progress of the Federation Bill through the 
tangle of party politics is traced with infinite care, and it is 
revealed how the measure was jockeyed, postponed, well-nigh 
ruined by side-issues, such as that of Free Trade or 
Protection. Miss Ackermann, a well-known American 
publicist, describes present-day Australia from the woman 
missionary’s point of view. Her estimate of the results of 
Federal Government, or, for that matter, of Australian 
politics and people in general, is the reverse of flattering. 
She complains of the people’s lack of originality. She sees 
in the predominance of the Labor Party a danger to social 
welfare, inasmuch as she holds that unionism, in going 
beyond its legitimate province, has established a new 
tyranny. Although a convinced suffragist, rejoicing in the 
admission of Australian women to ‘politics, she blames them 
for not taking more advantage of the franchise. On the 
failure of the Church to influence social conditions she is 
even more emphatic. 

~ * 7: 
“St. Augustine: Aspects of His Life and Thought.” By 


W. Montgomery, M.A., B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. net.) 


Lixe M. Louis Bertrand, whose “St. Augustin” was 
reviewed in Tue Nation on its appearance last year in 
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an English translation, Mr. Montgomery avoids the theo- 
logical and historical aspect of the great African Father, and 
gives us not Augustine the Bishop or Augustine the Teacher, 
but Augustine the man. Augustine was an artist, a man of 
letters, and a psychologist ; and to have known him in these 


capacities is to possess a vantage ground for the apprecia- . 


tion of his more lasting significance, so that, though the work 
before us is in a sense a prolegomenon, leading up to graver 
studies, neither the writer nor the reader need plead guilty 
to waste of time. It would be difficult to improve upon 
Kingsley’s account of the saint in “Hypatia.” Acute and 
profound as it was, his mind was a lumber room in which the 
great and the small, the worthy and the worthless, jostle 
one another side by side. From an inspired insight into 
human nature, or a limitless outlook over the horizon of 
life, we pass to a childish play upon numbers, such as the 
interpretation of the 153 fishes in John xxi., or to that 
triumph of ingenuity in which the plague of flies is brought 
into connection with the commandment, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” “The word for the special fly mentioned 
in Exodus viii., 21, is in the LXX xvydyuia, a dogfly. Now, 
indifference to parents is, it seems, characteristic of the 
canine race, quite in accordance with the fact that puppies 
are born blind.’’ Hetzenhauer himself could not improve 
upon this; yet Augustine was a great, a very great man. 
* » * 
‘Recollections of a Royal Governess.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 


(Hutchinson. 


THe anonymous Royal governess must be credited with 
powers of observation, a capacity for discovering the impor- 
tance of political events, shrewdness in judging character, 
and skill in presenting her views and experiences in an 
attractive form. Her experiences in the Near East began 
when she went to live in the household of Count Badeni, 
the Governor of Galicia, who divided his time between 
Lemberg and a Polish castle close to the Russian border. 
At Lemberg, the governess had the imprudence to pay a 
visit, unattended, to the Jewish quarter, where she 
witnessed the arrest of a couple of Nihilists, and came 
within an ace of being lodged in the citadel. Through the 
influence of the Spanish Ambassador to the Vatican, she 
was next installed as governess to the Archduchess Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Archduke Rudolph. Her account of 
Rudolph’s murder differs from that given in a recent book by 
the Countess Landi, and is to the effect that the Archduke was 
killed in a squabble with some tipsy young nobles, who then 
murdered the Baroness Marie Vetsera, to prevent her giving 
evidence against them. The governess’s account of her 
pupil does not show the Archduchess Elizabeth in a very 
attractive light. In her youth, at all events, she had 
most of the qualities characteristic of Royal per- 
sonages under the old régime, and she continually 
reminded her teacher of Marie Antoinette. ‘I never under- 
stood Marie Antoinette so well before,’’ she writes. In 
addition to her recollections of the Austrian governing 
classes, the governess has something to say about the inner 
circle of the Vatican. Her book will appeal to the curiosity 
of the moment, if, like one or two other books written on 
similar lines, it is likely to make governesses treated 
with more suspicion in Continental Courts. 





The Geek in the City. 


has not been any 
financial situation since last week, and the arrival of the 


THERE important change in the 





Anglo-French Financial Commission in New York has not 
yet led to the production of any definite scheme for the 
rehabilitation of the New York exchange. The returns of 
the Board of Trade for August exhibit the usual big gap 
between imports and exports, which cannot, so far as I can 
see, be bridged even temporarily by anything excepta very big 
loan from New York, or by the imposition of very severe 
taxation, accompanied by a restriction of public and private 
consumption. The Government is very wisely sending as 
much gold as possible to the United States, as gold pay- 
ments avoid the losses on exchange. The Stock Markets have 
been rather cheerful; but, of course, attention has been 
diverted to Zeppelins, and there is much bitterness, which 
the Germans will rue when, after the war, they seek to revive 
their old credits and connections in this country. 


Surpprine Stocks. 


Notwithstanding such disturbing influences as the rise 
in insurance rates, coal, and materials, and the scarcity and 
high cost of labor, shipping companies are doing remarkably 
well, as the annual reports recently published show. The 
latest report, that of Manchester Liners, Ltd., shows a rise 
of nearly 50 per cent. in gross revenue and net profit of 
£96,328, as against £46,859 for the previous year, while the 
dividend is increased from 6 to 15 per cent. Cunards, 
P. & O. Deferred, Royal Mails, Furness Withys, Inter- 
national Mercantile Marines, and Prince Lines have during 
the last few days been in great demand, a large part of the 
buying being attributed to Liverpool. Cunards have been 
taken up around 24-22, but sellers have been few, and the 
buyer of a few hundred makes his influence felt on the 
price. The highest and lowest quotations last year were 
1? and 1 respectively. The last dividend paid was 20 per 
cent. for 1914, giving a yield at the present price of about 
£7} per cent. P. & O. Deferred are 14 points higher than 
at the beginning of August; the yield works out at £6 0s. 6d. 
per cent. The principal companies are in a sound financial 
position, and it is evident that the market is expecting as 
good or better results for the current year. At the same 


time there are risks and a possibility of great depression 
after the war. 


Yreups or 54 per Cent. 


The investor who looks to get a return of 54 to 6 per 
cent. on his money has a very promising field to choose from 
just now, the depreciation in Stock Exchange prices 
bringing many quite good securities into this~class. The 
following are a few examples :— 

Yield 


atend 
of June, 
191 


Yield 
at latest 
price. 


4. 
zs. £s. d. 
Japanese 4 % 1910 ... 68 517 


r 
Great Central Railway 5 oy, “1881 ‘Pref... 884 5 13 
Great Western Railway Ord. a . 1024 517 
Buenos Ayres Pacific 5 % Deb. ie 86 5 16 
Central Argentine Ord. ... . oe 753 5 19 
Gas, Light and Coke 4 % Pref. oo 5 12 
Elder, Dempster, 5 % “ re "Dene 874 5 14 


Of course, the increase in the income-tax—which, by the 
way, is pretty certain to be still further increased in the 
approaching Budget—detracts from the increase in the 
yield. Nevertheless, those who are fortunate enough to have 
money to invest now have a very high-class field of 54 to 6 
per cent. investments to chose from. 
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